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II. — On the Geography of Burma and its Tributary States, in 
illustration of a New Map of those Regions. By Captain 
Henry Yule, f.r.g.s., Bengal Engineers, and Secretary to 
Major Phayre, late Envoy to the Court of Ava. With Map. 

Communicated by Sir Roderick I. Murchison. 

Read, January 26, 1857. 

Section I. — Geography of Burma and Pegu, 

The mission of Colonel Symes in 1795 first gave shape to the 
geography of Burma. 

The celebrated geographer D'Anville had so little real ac- 
quaintance with these regions as to consider it probable that the 
Aracan river and other tidal channels of that coast were branches 
thrown off by the Irawadi, ignorant, it would appear, of the inter- 
vention of the great Yoma range, which must have been well 
known to European mariners for two centuries. A greater geo- 
grapher than D'Anville might have taught him better, had he 
consulted Ptolemy.* He made the old confusion too, which seems 
somehow to be inherent in the nature of things, between the Pegu 
river, the Sitang, and the Salwen.f And misled by, or misappre- 
hending, an old Dutch MS. chart of the Irawadi which he greatly 
prized, he carried the city of Ava more than three degrees too 
far to the north.J 

A survey of the general course of the Irawadi from Negrais to 
Kyouk Myoung was made by Captain George Baker (of whose 
accuracy Rennell expresses a high opinion), when he went am- 
bassador to Alompra in 1756. A copy of this, and of another 
more detailed chart from a Dutch source supplied by Major 
Rennell, will be found in Dalrymple's Oriental Repertory. 

Rennell himself, however, fell into errors in regard to the 
geography of these countries. He supposed the Lookiang of China 
to be the upper course of the Irawadi,§ and the river of Aracan, 
which is in reality a mountain stream of no great length, he con- 

* The Yoma is without doubt the Maeandrus of Ptolemy. 

f A confusion which even Mrs. Somerville does not seem wholly to have 
escaped. See ' Physical Geography,' Ed. 1849, i. 394. 

% See ' D'Anville's Eclaircissemens Geographiques sur la Carte de l'lnde/ 
p. 144. The map itself I cannot find in Calcutta. There is a map of Southern 
Asia, however, in the large « Universal Atlas/ published in 1795, which seems 
to be taken from D'Anville in this part. The Dutch chart was evidently not far 
wrong in the form of the river, but has been by some blunder shoved bodily up 
from 3 : ' to 4°; Digan (Rangoon) being placed in 19° 30', instead of 10° 47', 
Prome in 22° 30', instead of 18° 48 r , and Ava as mentioned in the text. 

§ Memoir of Map of Hind. p. 296. 
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jectured to be the debouehement of the Kenpoo, one of the 
Tibetan rivers in the maps of Duhalde.* 

Symes had the good fortune to be accompanied on his mission 
by an excellent practical surveyor, Colonel Wood of the Bengal 
Engineers (then an Ensign), and by a great geographer, Dr. 
Francis Buchanan. Wood produced the first good survey of the 
Irawadi to Ava, and Buchanan, by the diligence and sagacity 
with which he taught travelled Burmese to record their informa- 
tion in rude but valuable maps, filled the utter blanks which had 
hitherto existed throughout the interior of the country ; and fixed 
even such remote places as Bamo and Mogoung with no con- 
temptible approach to accuracy. His materials were made use of 
by Dairy m pie in the small map accompanying Symes's narrative, 
but they were not published by himself, or in full, till many years 
afterwards. *f* 

No further advance was made in Burmese geography till the 
war of 1824-26. This added little to our knowledge of Burma 
proper, so much were operations confined to the river banks. But 
two of the passes between the Irawadi and the sea were traversed 
and mapped, and an army of surveyors was thrown upon the 
northern frontier ; Bedford, Wilcox, Bedingfield and others on 
Assam and its borders; Grant and Pemberton in Munnipur. 
The western sources of the Irawadi were reached by Wilcox ; 
much information was obtained concerning the course of the 
Kyendwen, and its lower valley was surveyed by Lieut. Mont- 
morency in 1828. 

In the succeeding years, after our establishment at Maul main, 
during Mr. Blundell's tenure of the Commissionership there, and 
Colonel Burney's residence at Ava, knowledge continued to accu- 
mulate. Dr. Richardson commenced a series of arduous journeys 
to the Shan States with the view of encouraging trade to Maulmain. 
In 1829, he reached Laboung in the immediate vicinity of Zimme. 
In 1834, and again in 1835, he repeated his journey by different 
routes and reached that town, the Jangomai of the old writers, 
unvisited by any European traveller for two centuries.^ In 1837, 
he for the third time visited Zimme and proceeded northward 
through the Shan Tsaubwaships of Mokme, Mone, and Nyoung- 
yuwe to Ava.§ In the same year Captain Macleod penetrated 
through Zimme to the remote Shan State of Kiang Hung on the 

* Ed. Phil. Journal, iii. 38. The Kenpoo is probably the eastern branch 
which joins the T'sanpoo before issuing into Assam as the Dihong. 

f Under his changed name of Hamilton in the ' Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal,' vols, ii., iii., iv., v., vi., vii., and x., and in 'Brewster's Edinburgh 
Journal of Science/ vols, i., ii., iii., and iv. 

Buchanan's Journal during the Mission has never, I believe, been published in full. 

X Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, v. 601, 688. 

§ Abstract in J. A. S. B., vi., 1005. MS. Journal in Foreign Office, Calcutta. 
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Cambodia river, and nearly on the borders of China.* In 1830, 
Captain Pemberton was allowed to proceed by the Kyendwen and 
Irawadi from the Munnipur frontier to Ava, and from Ava to 
Aracan by the Aeng pass. In 1831, Dr. Richardson then at Ava 
with Colonel Burney had the opportunity of visiting part of Burma 
Proper previously unexplored, being permitted to travel from Ava 
through the districts of Moutshobo and Dibayen to Kendat on the 
Munnipur frontier.f In 1833, Captain Macleod also proceeded 
to Kendat, but the journey was made by water. He produced a 
revised survey of the lower course and mouths of the Kyenwen.f 
In the end of 1835, Singpho outrages on the Assam frontier in- 
duced the Government to call for the interference of the Burmese, 
and Colonel Burney was enabled to depute the commandant of his 
escort, Captain Hannay, to accompany the Burmese Governor of 
Mogoung to the north. Captain Hannay, first in modern times, 
ascended to Bamo, and thence to Mogoung and the Amber mines 
of Hookhong, bringing back much interesting information. § 
Again in the next year Dr. Bayfield, the Resident's Assistant, 
was sent on a somewhat similar mission. He reached the summit 
of the "Assam boundary chain, and was met there by Dr. Griffith, 
the able botanist, who returned with him to Ava. || The revolu- 
tion, which ended in Tharawadee's successful usurpation, broke 
out in their absence, but they reached the capital in safety and 
just in time to quit it with Colonel Barney. Our intercourse with 
Burma ceased, and an end was put for many years to the accumu- 
lation of geographical knowledge in this direction. 

The annexation of Pegu and Martaban, and the surveys which 
have ensued, enable us to establish a firmer nucleus for the exacter 
aggregation of materials ; but it must be said that little addition 
to our knowledge beyond our own provinces has yet been made. 
Of large tracts we have still no accurate description. Such are 
the eastern part of Burma proper from the Irawadi to the Shan 
States, though on this Major A llan has collected a good deal of 
native information ; the Yau country, west of the mouth of the 
Kyendwen ; the interior of the Doab between the Irawadi and 
Kyendwen from Moutshobo upwards ; and the whole of the hill 
country east and north-east of the capital, towards the ruby-mines 
and the Chinese frontier IT 

* Abstract in J. A. S B., vi., 989. MS. Journal in F. O., Calcutta. 

t J. A. S. B., ii. 59. 

I MS. Journal in F. O., Calcutta. Map in Pemberton's lithographed Route- 
maps, 1836. 

§ MS. Journal in F. O., Calcutta, and abstract thereof in J. A. S. B., vi., 245. 

|| Bayfield's MS. Journal in Surveyor-General's Office, Calcutta ; and Griffith's 
Posthumous Papers, Calcutta, 1847. 

*[ A good deal of jealousy was excited among the Chinese authorities by 
Captain Hannay's visit to the upper Irawadi, and it was made the subject of 
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The map published by Captain Pemberton, at Calcutta, in 1838, 
was a great advance upon any that had preceded it. It added an 
extraordinary amount of new matter to the public stock of geogra- 
phical knowledge, combining as it did all the information collected 
by himself and the other officers mentioned above, during the ten 
years succeeding the first war. But to have executed such a 
work thoroughly well on the scale adopted and over so vast a field 
would have required greatly more labour than could be afforded 
by an Indian official with other duties. 

The following have been the chief steps in the construction of 
the map now submitted to inspection : —The British province of 
Pegu is taken from a large map by Lieutenant Williams of the 
Bengal Engineers, which has just been submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India. The Map is a provisional one, the survey being 
incomplete as yet. Martaban is from a map by Mr. Hobday, 
lately published at the Government Lithographic Press at Calcutta. 
The course of the Irawadi from the British frontier to Amara- 
pura is from a large chart constructed from the survey of Captain 
Rennie and Lieutenant Heathcote during the voyage of Major 
Phayre's mission in 1855. 

The country from Ava upwards to Mogoung, the Yu mines, 
and valley of Hookhong, is from the route surveys of Colonel 
Hannay and Dr. Bayfield ; the former being taken from a reduc- 
tion on the scale of 32 miles to the inch given in the 6th volume of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; and the latter from 
a map on a scale of eight miles to an inch in the Surveyor General's 
Office, Calcutta. The lower part of this section, from Ava to 
Male and Tsanpenago, is chiefly from a sketch by Mr. Oldham 
(Geological Surveyor of India). There is a large discrepancy in 
the latitude of Male, Mr. Oldham's farthest point as assigned by 
him, and by the two preceding surveyors. As far as Kyouk- 
myoung, Mr. Oldham's sketch is undoubtedly to be preferred. 
Kyouk-myoung is well known to be the port of Moutshobo on the 

remonstrance at the end of a letter received in 1 836 from the royal elder brother 
Taukwang, Emperor of China, " who assisted by the Sagya Nat (Indra ; the Bur- 
mese version of the Chinese Teen), rules over a multitude of Umbrella-wearing 
chiefs in the great Eastern Empire," by " his royaryounger brother, sun-descended 
king, lord of the golden palace, who rules over a multitude of Umbrella-wearing 
chiefs in the great Western Empire/' The letter (of which Colonel Burney 
obtained a translation) concluded thus : — 

" Everything that occurs in elder brother's Empire shall be made known to 
younger brother. With respect to younger brother's Empire, it is not proper to 
allow the English, after they have made war and peace has been settled, to remain 
in the city. They are accustomed to act like the Peepul tree (i. e. to spread and take 
such hold that they cannot be eradicated). Let not younger brother therefore 
allow the English to remain in his country, and if anything happens, elder brother 
will attack, take, and give." 

Colonel Burney considered that this paragraph was undoubtedly an interpola- 
tion by the authorities in Yunan. — In a letter to Pol. Department, 16th September, 
1836. 
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Irawadi, and to be only 14 miles distant from that place. Again, 
the position of Moutshobo and its distance from Ava are pretty 
nearly fixed. Now, so inconsistent with these data was the posi- 
tion of Kyouk-myoung assigned in the surveys of the two older 
travellers, that Pemberton in his map has actually introduced a 
second Kyouk-myoung, which has no real existence, in the proper 
relation to Moutshobo.* On this as well as on personal grounds 
I should have altogether preferred Mr. Oldham's authority as far 
as it carried me. But on the other hand, the latitudes assigned by 
Hannay and Bayfield (who both used the sextant) are in very 
tolerable agreement, not only at Male but all the way up to 
Mogoung, and I have not therefore felt at liberty to throw over 
their authority, so I have given the latitude of Male somewhat 
lower than theirs indeed, but considerably higher than Mr. 
Oldham's. 

In Burma Proper below Ava, the interior towns and districts 
have been filled up from a very valuable map, compiled by Major 
Grant Allan of the Madras army, from the collation of numerous 
native routes and from other information. 

The divisions of districts above Ava I have, to a small extent, 
laid down, from information given in Bayfield's MS. Journal. A 
few other particulars of mountain chains, &c. in upper Burma 
have been deduced from the same journal, and from that of Colonel 
Hannay. 

The part of China which appears in the Map is from D'Anville's 
map of Yunan after the Jesuits. I have, however, been compelled 
to shift the longitude of the whole 0° 7' to the west, as, after es- 
tablishing Banao as far east as was admissible from the authorities, 
the distance from Bamo to Long-chuen or Mowun, the first town 
in the Chinese territories, was greater than could be allowed on 
consideration of two independent Burmese routes between those two 
places, given by Burney in the Journal of the Asiatic Soc. And I 
have also advanced the Burmese frontier nearer to Long-chuen for 
reasons founded on the same itineraries. The frontier of China 
has also been thrown back so as to exclude the states of Kaingma, 
Mainleng-gyee, and Kiang-Hung, all of which are embraced within 
the Yunan frontier in D'Anville's Map. From a Map by Klaproth 
in his Essay on the Brahmaputra and Irawadi, and from routes 
given by Bayfield, a few additional names of interest in this part 
of Yunan have been obtained. I have also had before me 
Berghaus's map of Hmter-Indien published in 1832, a careful and 
beautiful work, but destroyed by the wholesale adoption of 
Klaproth's preposterous deduction of all the rivers of Burma from 
the remote mountains of Tibet. 

For the eastern Shan States the following course has been 

* There are several of these duplicates in Pemberton. 
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adopted. Kiang-Hung is laid down in the Jesuit Map under the 
name of Tcheli-chuen-fou-se.* The longitude therefore I have 
taken from that Map with alteration to the westward mentioned 
above. The latitude was determined by Macleod to be 21° 58'. 
This location fixes Kiang-Hung 0° 19' farther east than Macleod's 
estimate, according to which it was laid down in the Map of the Shan 
country, compiled under the superintendence of Dr. Richardson 
from Macleod's routes and his own, and which was embodied in 
Pemberton's Map. In that Map, however, the Salwen river, say 
at its confluence with the Thoungyeen on our Tenasserim frontier, 
was 0° 7' further to the west than it ought to have been according 
to Hobday's surveys. To obtain the skeleton of the Shan country, 
I therefore took as a base a line drawn from Kiang-Hung (deter- 
mined in the manner just explained) as the eastern extremity, to 
the confluence of the Salwen and the Thoungyeen (determined by 
Mr. Hobday) as the western extremity ; and to this base as com- 
pared with the line joining the same points in Richardson's map, I 
have adjusted the positions of Zimme, Kiang-Hai, Kiang-Tung, 
Laboung, Lagong, Mone, &c, but preserving the latitudes in all 
cases, as I believe that Richardson, as well as Macleod, took obser- 
vations for latitude. The position of Kiang-Tsen on the Mekhong 
I have thrown considerably higher than that laid down from in- 
formation by Macleod. This was necessary for the sake of agree- 
ment with the route of Duhalde's Chinese travellersf which is, in 
all other respects, so accurate as to be entitled to rule this point. 
The positions of Mainlenggyee, of Kiang-ma, of Maing-maing, 
and of Muang-la, the frontier town of Kiang-Hung beyond the 
Mekhong, have been taken from D'Anville, where these towns 
appear under the names of Monglien, Kemma, Moung-Moung 
and Mongla, applying the general correction of longitude. 

The true position of the towns east of Ava — Thoungze, Theebo, 
Thein-nee, Toungbain, Momeit, is very uncertain. In laying 
them down approximately, I have considered Richardson's infor- 
mation as recorded in his journal ; his (presumed) additional 
information as embodied in his map ; a detailed route of the road 
to China through Thoungze, Theebo, Teein-nee, and Kaingma, 
given by Colonel Rurney ; % and Buchanan's native Maps in the 
early volumes of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. The 
course of the Myit-nge is from Mr. Oldham's sketch as far as 

* I was led to this identification by Captain Macleod's incidental mention in 
his MS. Journal that the Chinese name of the city was Cheli. Since this Memoir 
was written, I have been informed by Captain (now Colonel) Macleod, whom I 
had the pleasure of meeting on my way from India, that he had taken much pains 
about the year 1840 in compiling a map of these regions, which was submitted to 
Government. Of this I had not been able to find any trace in Calcutta. 

f See the next Section. 

X Journal of the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, vi. 424. 
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goes, and the rest from Richardson. But the latter part is, I 
fancy, on very little authority. 

The Kyendwen, from Kendat to its confluence with the Irawadi, 
is laid down from Captain Macleod's survey ; the latitude and 
longitude of Sunyachil Ghat opposite Kendat being taken from 
Pemberton in his Report on the Eastern frontier, and those of the 
confluence from our Mission Survey. This gives the river a good 
deal more of easting in its southerly course than previous maps 
exhibited, owing to a circumstance to be presently mentioned. 

The Aracan mountains, &c. between lat. 19° and 20° 12' are 
taken from a map of the Aracan frontier which I compiled in 
1853, embracing my own route surveys through the Yomadoung 
passes in February and March of that year. 

The remainder of the map has been taken from public sources. 

It must be understood that scarcely any of the mountain masses 
represented in this map are known in any detail, and some of them 
are only known in a general way to exist, with a strong proba- 
bility that their direction is so and so. In such circumstances 
might not some of the old ways of representing mountains be pre- 
ferable to our modern methods ? either by a simple broad brown 
shade, as in the copies of ancient maps printed with the oldest 
editions of Ptolemy, or by a mass of little pictorial papillae, as in 
the maps of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In the graduation of the map, the longitude of Calcutta has 
been assumed as 88° 19'. A correction of — 0° 2' has been 
applied to Pemberton, Williams, &c. to adapt them to this basis. 

I have alluded above to the transfer eastward of the line of the 
Irawadi. This I believe to be an important advance in the truth 
of our delineation, and its necessity I pointed out some years ago. 
In a memorandum, dated July, 1853, attached to the Aracan 
frontier map referred to above, it was stated that great difficulty 
had been experienced in combining the materials. This difficulty, 
it was observed, had principally arisen from what I had no doubt 
was an error in the relative longitudes assigned in existing maps 
to the Aracan coast and to the line of the Irawadi, by which the 
intermediate space was unduly narrowed. I showed that there 
was not nearly room enough to introduce in their proper pro- 
portions the various surveys that had been made of the transverse 
passes from the Irawadi to the sea, and that the adaptation of 
these surveys to the limits of the published maps involved an 
amount of mutilation sufficient to scare Procrustes himself. The 
memorandum proceeded ; 

"The maps of the Aeng road afford us an example of the 
mutilation that has been practised. From Maphe Myo at the 
eastern base of the mountains to Memboo on the Irawadi, a 
pretty straight and level road, Captain Pemberton's route table 
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gives three marches, amounting in all to 38 miles, and the distance, 
on a straight line measured on his accompanying route map is 
30 miles. Yet the same Captain Pemberton, at the same time, 
published an elaborate map of the whole Eastern frontier, and 
there we find this same distance from Maphe to Memboo laid 
down as 10 miles, instead of 30, because the assigned longitude 
could not afford more. And so it remains on the latest published 
maps. 

" That is what has happened when an attempt has been made 
to construct a combined map of the two regions, the sea-coast and 
the Irawadi valley. Quite as curious an indication of something 
wrong may be seen in the maps in which no such combination is 
attempted. Take Wood's survey of the Irawadi. There you 
will see the mountains carried parallel to the river at what 
appeared to that officer a proper distance westward, and the 
consequence is that the southern part of Aracan is suppressed 
altogether, hustled into the sea in fact. On the other hand look 
at Fytche's drawing of the Sandoway Province. He carries the 
ridge of the Yoma boldly up to the 95th meridian, or nearly so, 
that he may have a proper quantity of room for his own district, 
leaving, in consequence, no space at all between the ridge and the 
Burmese river." " I believe then it will be found that the whole 
line of the Irawadi requires shifting eastward," etc. All that has 
since been done has tended to prove the justice of this anticipation. 
Prome was found to be laid down in existing maps with a longitude 
varying from 95° to 95° 5i', and the highest figure that I could 
anywhere find assigned to it* was 95° 10' 38". By Lieutenant 
Williams's survey the longitude now assigned to Prome is 
95° 18' 15". 

Again, in Pemberton's Table the Longitude assigned to Pagan 
is 94° 34' 10", whilst Rennie and Heathcote's survey now gives 
it 94° 56' 26". In neither case has the survey yet been com- 
pleted with sufficient accuracy to put these new assignments, 
especially the latter, beyond question. But they are undoubtedly 
much nearer the truth than anything that we possessed before, 
and as an example of the result, it will be found that in the pre- 
sent map the distance of Memboo from Maphe is 25 miles, in- 
stead of being compressed to 10 as in Pemberton. 

Till the end of the thirteenth century the seat of the Burmese 
monarchy was Pagan on the Irawadi, about 100 miles below 
the present capital, where the remains of many hundred temples, 
some of great size and grandeur of design, appear to indicate a 
higher art and perhaps a higher civilization than now exists in 

* Table appended to Pemberton's Report in Appendix 19. In the index to 
Black's atlas indeed, Prome is put down as 95° 19', but this is evidently an accident. 
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Burma. The Pagan kingdom in its largest development appears 
to have temporarily ruled over Pegu Martaban and Tavoy,* whilst 
towards China it extended over that western part of Yunan which 
is still chiefly occupied by the Shan race.f After the fall of Pagan 
the kingdom seems to have past into a state of division and decay, 
and when the monarchy was established at Ava about the end of 
the fourteenth century its limits were much narrower than they 
had been in the palmy days of the Pagan kings. 

About the year 1500, when these regions first became known to 
Europe, the region of which we speak appears to have been divided 
into numerous kingdoms and principalities. Ava was confined to 
the middle valley of the Irawadi. Aracan and Pegu were indepen- 
dent monarchies, as was also Toungoo occupying a tract of uncer- 
tain limits on the north-east of what is now our province of Pegu. 
Beyond this was the state of Kiang-mai or Zimme' (Jangomai), 
and the states of Laos. In the middle of the sixteenth century 
two great warriors were in succession princes of Toungoo. They 
first conquered Pegu, and then annexed all the adjoining regions, 
till the second of these princes, Tshenbyo-myayen, or " The Lord 
of many White Elephants," the chief much spoken of by Ferdinand 
Pinto, under the name of the Chaumigrem, had, according to 
Master Caesar Frederick, one of the old travellers in Purchas, 
six-and-twenty crowned kings at his command. To this epoch 
are referable all the old traditions of the magnificence of the 
Pegu monarchy. 

This vast empire fell as rapidly as it had risen, and Ava 
rose again upon its ruins in the beginning of the 1 7th century. 
Pegu snatched a brief independence, and still briefer supremacy 
(1740-1752), but was again, and finally, subdued in the latter 
year by the Huntsman Alompra, the founder of the present 
dynasty of Ava. 

The modern kingdom did not, however, attain its greatest deve- 
lopment till 1822. As happened with the Nepalese and some other 
Indian powers, the empire of the Burmese princes had just expanded 
to the widest limits known in their history, when it came in contact 
with the British bayonets, and a rapid collapse ensued. Thirty 
years have sufficed to strip them of dominions which had been the 
gradual acquisition of two centuries. 1824 saw the weak great 
grandson of Alompra ruling over a territory that extended from 
the frontiers of the old British district of Rungpiir, to the great 
river of Cambodia eastward, and to the island of Junk-Ceylon 

* Mason's Nat. Productions of Burma, pp. 333, 454. 

f Burney in J. A. S. vi., 122, 124. This territory was lost to the Pagaii 
empire about a.d. 1300. It was conquered again by Tshenbyoo-myaye in 1562, 
but apparently fell to China on the decline of the empire under his son. 
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southward, embracing altogether an extreme width of 800 miles 
and extreme length of 1200 miles, and a seaboard of extent equal 
to the length. At this period, though the wealth of the Burmese 
monarchy was probably less than that of the great Peguan empire 
of the sixteenth century, its limits were considerably greater, 
including, within the conquered circle, the whole valley of Assam, 
Kachar, Munnipur, and Aracan ; regions which had never been 
subject to Pegu. 

1854 saw the Burmese confines reduced nearly as low as they 
had been in the period of decay which succeeded the fall of 
the Pagan dynasties, and without access to the sea except through 
many leagues of British territory. 

The kings of Ava are said to consider as territory properly 
belonging to the Empire, whatever was subjected to the authority 
of five of their most renowned predecessors. These five are 
Nauratha-menzau the forty-second king of Pagan, and the founder 
of the Shwe-zeegoong pagoda there in the eleventh century ; 
Mengyee-tsauke the second king of Ava; Tshen-byo-myayen the 
great king of Pegu and conqueror of Ava in 1554 ; Nyoungyan- 
mentara the restorer of Ava on the fall of the Peguan empire in 
1601 ; and Alompra.* 

Seven tribes are recognised by the Burmese as of the Myamma 
stock ; viz. the Rakain or people of Aracan ; the proper Burma ; 
the Talain ; the Khyen of the Aracan mountains ; the Karen of 
the forests of lower Burma, Pegu and Tenasserim ; the Yau : and 
the Tavoyer.f There are traces however in the Burmese history 
of even the proper Burma having been amalgamated from various 
tribes4 The country of the proper Burma is the middle region of 
the Irawadi and its tributaries from about Lat. 23i° to Lat. 18£°. 
To this definition must be added the upper valley of the Poun-loung 
or Si tang ; a river, which many of our maps since Buchanan's 
time have represented as communicating with the Irawadi, and 
even with the Salvven, far from the sea by strange anastomoses. 
These are undoubtedly imaginary. High mountains form a barrier 
between the Salwen and the Sitang, and hills of less altitude but 
equal impermeability between the Sitang and the Irawadi. The 
two latter do send out inosculating branches in the lower part of 
their course ; or at least the expansive Delta of the greater river 
with its intersecting channels spreads to the shores of the wide 
funnel up which drives the furious bore of the Sitang.§ 

The Burman territories as they were in 1852 might be divided 

* MS. Letter to Govt, from the Resident at Ava, dated 5th July, 1832. 

t Judson's Dictionary. 

X See ante, in note. 

§ This great disproportionate funnel-mouth probably led to the old confusion of 
the Sitang with the Salwen. It was thought the big mouth must belong to a big 
river. 
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conveniently, but not with any great precision, into four parts. 
1st, Northern Burma, including a variety of sparse and alien 
populations, Singphos, Shans, and what not, under more or less 
imperfect subjection. 2nd, Burma proper, inhabited by pure 
Burmans only, or by the descendants of foreign captives. 3rd, 
Pegu, whether taken as the Delta of the Irawadi, or as the Burman 
vice-royalty of Henzawadee, or as the original Talain kingdom. 
Taken as the British Province now bearing the name, it extends 
to Lat. 19° 27', and considerably beyond the largest of the former 
definitions. 4th, the Eastern Shan tributary states, extending in 
longitude from the mountains of the Red Karens to the Cambodia 
river. 

The last possess a certain independence of jurisdiction, having 
more and more of the reality as they recede from the shadow of 
the Golden Palace. 

The gorge, through which the waters of the sacred Brahmaputra 
burst out from the Brahmakiind into the valley of Assam, is 
formed by the convergence of two great mountain chains, which 
fence that valley from west to east. 

The northern chain, the Himalya, stretching far beyond 
Assam, bounds that valley, as it bounds all India, with its awful 
barrier of unchanging snow. The southern, a chain of far less 
altitude and celebrity, arid of no one name, is co-extensive with 
the valley which it limits and defines, and may conveniently 
be termed the Assam chain, as it has been, I believe, in some 
Atlases. 

Rising suddenly from the plains of eastern Bengal as from a 
sea, and about 220 miles n.e. of Calcutta, the last-named chain 
stretches eastward in a broadening chaos of woody spurs and 
ridges, with grassy undulating table-lands, taking successively 
the names of the races which inhabit it, Garoos, Kasias, and 
Nagas of many tribes ; ever increasing in the elevation of its 
highest points, from 3000 and 4000 feet among the Garoos, to 
6000 among the Kasias, 8000 and 9000 in the region north of 
Munnipiir, till, sweeping north-eastward in a wide mass of 
mountain of which the general direction only is known, it 
emerges to knowledge again as the Pat-koee, traversed by the 
Barman armies in their Assamese inroads. Further on, abreast 
of the Brahmakiind, it rises to a height of 12,000 and 14,000 feet, 
and then, coming in contact with the spurs of the waning Hima- 
lyas, it lifts itself into the region of eternal snow, and stretching 
still eastward, embraces its northern rival and forms that amphi- 
theatre of snowy peaks, glorious doubtless, but unseen as yet by 
European eye, in w T hich the Brahmaputra has its earliest springs. 

This lefty prolongation of the southern chain, known now as the 
Langtang, sends down from the snows of its southern face the head- 
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waters of the Irawadi. Beyond the eastern sources of the river it 
strikes southward a great meridian chain, snow-capt in some places 
like the parent ridge, and forming from old time the bounding wall 
of China to the westward. It is called by the Singpho tribes, 
which cluster round the roots of all these mountains of northern 
Burma, the Gulansigoung, and its offshoots stretch with a variety 
of breaks and ramifications of which we know nothing precisely, 
but ever tending southward, between the Irawadi and the Selwen, 
till one of its great spurs almost reaches the sea near Martaban, 
where it parts the Salwen from the big-mouthed Sitang. Nearly 
abreast of Toungu and 170 miles north of Martaban, this chain 
is known to attain an elevation of 8000 feet. 

The snowy range of Langtang projects its shorter spurs between 
the branches of the Irawadi, and this side the westerly branch, it 
sends down an offshoot called the Shwe-doung-gyee, separating the 
Irawadi from the springs of the Ky end wen. 

Still further westward in the Naga country, between longitude 
93° and 95 \ a great multiple mass of mountains starts southwards 
from the Assam chain. Enclosing first the level alluvial valley of 
Munnipoor at a height of 2500 feet above the sea,* it then 
spreads out westward to Tipura and the coast of Chittagong and 
northern Aracan, a broad succession of unexplored and forest- 
covered spurs, inhabited by a vast variety of wild tribes of Indo- 
Chinese kindred, known as Kookees, Nagas, Khyens, and by many 
more specific names. Contracting to a more defined chain, or to 
us more defined because we know it better, this meridian range 
still passes southward under the name of the Aracan Yoma-doung, 
till 700 miles from its origin in the Naga wilds it sinks in the sea 
bard by Negrais, its last bluff crowned by the golden Pagoda of 
Modain, gleaming far to sea-ward, a Burmese Sunium. Fancy 
might trace the submarine prolongation of the range in the dotted 
line of the Preparis, the Cocos, the Andamans, the Nicobars, till 
it emerges again to traverse Sumatra and the vast chain of the 
Javanic isles. f 

Between these two great meridian ranges that have been indi- 
cated, the one eastward of the Irawadi and the Sitang, the other 
westward of the Kyendwen and the Irawadi, lie what have been 
characterised above as the first three divisions of the Burman 
territory, and these before the detachment of Pegu might have 



* It is curious that the water-parting between Kachar and Burma, between the 
tributaries of the Brahmaputra and of the Irawadi (eventually), appears to lie in 
the plain of Munnipur. 

t Is it certain that the geological formation of the Preparis and other islands in 
the Bay of Bengal corresponds with the Yoma-doung range ? Tt is quite certain 
that that of " the vast chain of the Javanic isles" does not, for it is wholly vol- 
canic. — J. C. 

VOL. XXVII. F 
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been considered as forming the kingdom of Burma. The tract 
enclosed by these ranges is not to be conceived as a plain like 
the vast levels that stretch from the base of the Himalyas. It 
is rather a varied surface of rolling upland, interspersed with 
alluvial basins and sudden ridges of hill. 

The Burman is himself nowhere a dweller in the mountains, 
though thus girt round with a noble mountain barrier. With 
such a frontier, with neighbours who only wished to be let alone, 
with such a trunk line from end to end of his dominions as the Ira- 
wadi, with his teak forests, his mineral riches, his fisheries, his 
wheat, cotton and rice lands, a world of eager traders to the 
eastward, and the sea open in front, the king of Ava's dominion 
was a choice one, had not incurable folly and arrogance de- 
prived him of his best advantages, cast down the barriers of his 
kingdom, and brought British cantonments and custom-houses 
within his borders. 

The river recognised throughout its course by the Burmans as 
the Irawadi, comes from the snowy peaks which separate the 
valleys inhabited by the Shan race of Khamtis, from the head 
waters of the sacred Brahmaputra, in lat. 28°.* For nearly 200 
miles below this the Burmese know little of it. In their forays 
into the Khamti country they never took the river line, and they 
care not to meddle much with Singphos and savage Kakhyens who 
line the mountain ranges on both banks. It receives a branch of 
size equal to itself from the eastward in about lat. 26°,"f" then 
emerges into the familiar acquaintance of the Burmese at the 
mouth of tiie Mogoung river (in 24° 56'). Here the united stream 
turns off in its route to the so-called city of that name, once the 
head of a flourishing Shan principality, of which manuscript his- 
tories exist professing to commence from the 80th year of our 
era.J It is now a poor village in the centre of a damp, unhealthy, 
and dreary plain, scantily cultivated by the remnants of the Shan 
population. Mogoung gives name to a Woon-ship (or district) 

* The Khamtis have no communication with the Lamas to the north, but the 
Khunoongs who occupy the hills at the very sources of the Irawadi have inter- 
course with both. (' Wilcox in As. Res/ XVII.) The Burmese have no know- 
ledge even of the existence of their Tibetan co-religionists, though there are such 
within 50 miles of their nominal boundary. But so effectual is the separation of 
a high mountain frontier, with its accessory of savage denizens. 

f This branch, which has never been seen by any European, appears to be the 
only channel which can possibly connect the Irawadi with a remote Tibetan 
source. But that it does not exceed in size the known branch rising in the moun- 
tains above Khamti, indeed that it is somewhat inferior to the latter, all the native 
evidence collected by Wilcox and Hannay strongly affirms. 

X Pemberton, p. 108. This author had very erroneous ideas of Mogoung, which 
he calls " a wealthy city." It had not been visited by any European when his 
Report was published. The era mentioned in the text may be the Hindu one of 
Salivana or Sala, which in one part of Southern India corresponds with a.d. 78, 
and in another a.d. 79. 
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which nominally includes the whole breadth of Burma to the 
Assam hills, and is the residence of the governor of these northern 
tracts when he comes from court to exact such revenue as they 
will yield. 

The Mogoung river is tortuous and subdivided, with occasional 
rapids : but boats of some considerable size ascend it, and several 
of its branches above Mogoung are navigable by canoes. One of 
its most considerable tributaries, the Endau-Khyoung,* has its 
source in the Endaugyee, a lake among the hills, to which the 
traditions of the people assign a volcanic origin. 

The greater part of this region is a howling wilderness, ex- 
hibiting levels of winter swamp and low jungle intermingled w T ith 
low hills and sometimes with belts of noble trees ; the higher 
mountain range of the Shwe-doung-gyee (4000 feet), running 
down on the eastward and screening off the Irawadi from the 
head- waters of the Kyen-dwen. In the seclusion of its valleys 
Kakhyen villages are said to be numerous, but few or no habita- 
tions are seen in the open country north of Mogoung, till you reach 
the comparatively peopled valley of Hookhong or Payendwen, the 
site of the amber mines, 70 miles from Mogoung. t Even this plain 
does not show a population of more than 10 to the square mile. It 
is the most northerly locality in which the Burmans venture to 
exercise authority. With the Singphos they rarely or ever meddle, 
but they have sometimes enforced their claims on the remote Shans 
of Khamti. Passes lead from the Hookhong plain into Khamti 
over the shoulders of the Shwe-doung-gyee, a distance of 16 days' 
journey, and also direct towards China through the district east of 
the Irawadi called Kakhyo-Wainmo. By this route the Lapaee 
Singphos came to purchase amber. Those, living on the Chinese 
frontier, have adopted a good deal of the Chinese dress and habits, 
and are by far the most numerous and civilised tribe of their 
nation. From this valley also the path traversed by Dr. Griffith 
in 1837 leads over the Pat-koee range toSuddiya in Upper Assam. 
The distance from Mainkhwon to the summit of the range, which 
is crossed at a height of 5600 feet, is 11 stiff marches (130 to 
140 miles), the greater part through dense jungle or up the 
boulder beds of rivers. Eleven more, but somewhat shorter 
stages (121 miles), bring the traveller to Suddiya. The path 
does not appear to be practicable for elephants. Other passes are 
said to cross the range a little further to the westward. 

The amber-mines lie on the south side of the valley of Hook- 
hong in lat. 26° 20'. The amber is found with small masses of 
lignite (which form the clue in seeking for it), in a dark carbon- 

* Kyoung or Hkyoung, a river or watercourse. 

t But said to be extended to upwards of 100, by the windings of the road. 

f2 
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aceous earth covered with red clay. It is extracted from square 
pits, reaching sometimes to a depth of 40 feet, and so narrow that 
the workmen ascend and descend hy placing their feet in holes 
made in two sides of the pit, no sheeting being used. In 1837 
only about a dozen people found employment at these mines.* 

Hookhong or Payendwen produces salt, gold, and ivory, in 
addition to amber. It was formerly occupied by the Shans, but 
they fled from Burman oppression, and the inhabitants are now 
chiefly Singphos with their Assamese slaves. The villages gene- 
rally consist of 10 or 1*2 of the long barrack-like houses of the 
Singphos, crowded together without order, and almost without 
interval, within a bamboo stockade ; the exterior of which for 
further defence is surrounded with small bamboo spikes stuck 
obliquely in the ground, a favourite defensive device among all 
these nations. 

The Kyendwen rises in the Shwe-doung-gyee north of Mogoung 
and thence passing northward, north-westward, and westward, 
through the plain of Payendwen, is already a broad and navigable 
stream. After leaving the plain, it curves round to the south and 
keeps its southern course till terminating in the Irawadi. 

Descending from the mouth of the Mogoung Khyoung, the 
Irawadi, already a majestic river several hundred yards wide, soon 
contracts suddenly to 100 yards, and squeezes itself for 30 miles 
through the rocky defile called the Kyouk-dwen, sometimes narrow- 
ing to 30 yards and deepening as it narrows. In the floods the 
stream is a boiling cataract throughout the gorge. Sparse and 
small villages are to be seen here and there in the defile, where 
Shans and another peaceful race called Pwons cultivate their 
vegetables, sugarcane, and tobacco. These also have their tra- 
dition of extinct principalities and Burman despoilment. Kak- 
hyens, a name given to the wilder tribes of Singphos f by the 
Burmese, keep the hills, whence they swoop down on their 
natural prey the Shan villagers, in their ferocious raids, respect- 
ing neither age nor sex ; but they spare the Pwons, with whom 
they live on friendly terms. :£ 

At one point in the Kyoukdwen, where the river contracts to the 
utmost, the scene is described by Hannay as very striking. The 
rocks are brilliantly coloured, green, yellow, brown, and shining 
jet black, and the strata are in an extraordinary degree twisted 

* Griffith's Posthumous Papers, p. 128. 

t Singpho is merely the word for man in the language of these tribes. The 
great nursery of the Singphos, Kakhyens or Kakoos (as the wilder tribes are called 
by their congeners, Kakhyen being the Burmese appellation), is along the Sgin- 
maee Kha, or great eastern branch of the Irawadi. {Colonel Hannay.) 

% Dr. Bayfield describes the Kakhyens of the hills west of Mogoung as wearing 
a blue cotton dress with red stripes, and thick straight hair cut clean off level with 
the eyebrows ; very dirty and drunken. 
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and inconformable, having exactly the appearance of having been 
poured out half melted from a furnace. In places the banks 
descend precipitously into the water, and the depth is immense. 
Dr. Bayfield states that at several spots he found no bottom 
with a 25 fathom line.* In these narrows the river, in the rainy 
season, rises at least 50 feet, probably more. 

Emerging from the defile, the Irawadi expands again to its half 
mile or more, — casts up sandy shoals and encircles peopled islands. 
It takes in from the eastward, some 150 yards wide and navigable 
for canoes, the Taping river into which Klaproth strove by dint of 
Chinese learning to cram all the waters of the Tsanpoo. It 
then straggles among sands in front of Bamo, an emporium 
thronged with cotton bales and bundles of silk, with pale China- 
men, black-jacketed Shans, and all the trafficking tribes of those 
obscure regions. 

Bamo is the entrepot of the overland trade between China and 
Amarapiira; and from November to May is the terminus of 
arrival for innumerable strings of mules, bullocks, and ponies on 
the one side, bringing the silk and " notions " of China, and of 
large flat-bottomed boats on the other, bringing the Burmese 
cotton, which forms the staple export in this trade. Without here 
entering into details on the subject of this trade, I may state that 
from particular inquiry I was led to estimate the whole value of 
imports and exports by this route (exclusive of the amber and yu 
of the northern districts) at about 425,000/. Of this the cotton 
export amounted to 225,000/. and the silk import to 120,000/. 

At the old Shan city of Man-mo or Bamo on the banks of the 
Taping river, in 1837, there were said to be the remains of an old 
brick godown, or warehouse, of which the people did not know 
the history.^ It is possible that this may be a relic of the old 
British factory which Dalrymple conjectured to have been at Bamo.f 

A few miles below, we pass Koun-toung-myo where the last 
invading Chinese army was discomfited (1769). Whilst com- 
mencing to curve westward and northwestward in a great double 
flexure (repeated in a less pronounced form below Amarapiira), 
the river is drawn again between two rocky and precipitous fences, 
constituting the second Kyoukdwen. 

Away to the eastward from Bamo and Koungtoun, hills are 
visible peopled by cateran Kakhyens, and by breeches-wearing 
Paloungs peaceably growing tea for pickling.§ Beyond these hills 

* And in one place (so he told Dr. Griffith, but has not mentioned it in his 
journal) with a 40 fathom line. 

f Bayfield's MS. Journal. 

% See ' Dalrymple's Oriental Repertory.' 

§ The Wapet, or " Wet Tea," which, made up with oil, salt, assafcetida, &c, 
into a sort of pickle, is essential to the comfort of a Burman, and is partaken of 
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are other and other ranges, amid which the Chinese Emperor has 
his guard-houses, and the country is all mapped as part of Yunan. 
But the towns are chiefly occupied by Shans, and their native 
Tsaubwas are maintained with some show of authority under 
the Chinese government. Five days journey eastward from Bamo 
is the Chinese frontier line, and one day further the frontier city 
of Mowun, or Long-chuen-foo. 

As the river recovers from its great contortion, and turns again 
southward, we pass Katha, once the boundary between Ava and 
the Shan States to the north.* What villages there are lie on the 
west ; on the other side is an unhealthy tract of swamp and jungle 
till you reach the Shwe-lee, a tributary of considerable length 
flowing in from near Momien or Teng-ye-choo. Some 30 or 40 
miles up from the Irawadi the Shwe-lee receives a stream draining 
the valley of Momeit, within the jurisdiction of which are the ruby 
mines of Kyat-pen and Mo-gout. Nearer, on the northern bank, 
stands Mweyen, once Mauroya, said to have been the earliest seat 
of those kings of the Indian Sakya race, from whom the monarchs 
of Tagoung and Pagan claimed descent. f 

The Shwe-lee is variously described as from 300 to 600 yards 
wide at the mouth, but full of shoals and not discharging a great 
amount of water. 

A little below the Shwe-lee, on each side of the Irawadi, at 
Myadoung on the east and at Thigyain on the west, there are the 
remains of old stone forts. That at Thigyain is said to have been 
in ancient times the capital of the Kados, a tribe now scattered 
over the interior of the Monyeen district and that of Pyenzala, 
west of the river. J Teak abounds in the hills (of no great height) 
west of the river, all along this tract. 

Not much further down are the ancient ramparts of Tagoung, 
regarded as one of the most ancient seats of the Burmese kings, 
and dating from the days of Gautama himself. Close by it lie the 
ruins of the upper and more ancient Pag&n, believed to have been 
the capital from the first to the ninth century, when it gave place 
to the better-known city of the same name a hundred miles below 
Ava. Thirty miles further bring us to Male and Tsanpenago. 
Here the river once more contracts into a defile, constituting the 
third and last Kyouk-dwen, and continuing for more than 20 miles. 
The strait is, however, not nearly so marked or decided as those 

on all ceremonial occasions. It is floated to Ava on bamboo rafts, so as to remain 
always partially wet. 

* Burney. Sometimes, however, this boundary was as low as Tsanpenago. 

f Burney in J. A. S. B., v. 162. 

X A private note from Colonel Hannay speaks of the Kados as being the most 
interesting of the northern tribes, " like the Yos, one of the old old Burmese races, 
and similar in type to what we see of the Bhurs and Raj Bhurs of the present day, 
a race known by tradition as the oldest of Indian races." 
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higher up the river. Nearly opposite, the head of the defile draws 
in from the eastward, commencing with the bold peak of Shwe-oo- 
doung,* that great mass of mountains which runs parallel to the 
river as far as Amarapura, and then continues its course to the 
south, marking the separation between Burma and the Shan States. 
And not far above the lower limit of the defile is Kyouk-myoung, 
visited a century ago by Captain Baker when he went as envoy to 
the fierce conqueror, Alompra, at Moutshobo, and where king 
Tharawadee attempted to establish his capital after his brother's 
deposition in 1837. 

Below the defile, the valley of Ava may be considered to com- 
mence. It lies entirely on the east side of the Irawadi, the range 
of hills which terminates at Sagain, opposite Ava, hemming the 
river closely in on the west. The length of the valley from Tseen- 
goo at the mouth of the defile to the high land south of Ava is 
about 60 miles, and the greatest breadth of plain is about 16 miles, 
just abreast of Amarapura. All this basin is, I should think, 
capable of rich cultivation. It is not, however, all cultivated, nor 
is the population, except within two or three miles round the 
capital, what one would expect in a fertile soil and the heart of an 
empire. 

At the lower end of the valley and immediately under the walls 
of Ava comes in the fine stream of the Myit-ngc, from the un- 
visited regions of the northern Shans. Amarapura, the present 
capital, stands six miles n.e. of Ava, on a sort of peninsula between 
a creek or inundation channel of the Irawadi and a chain of lakes. 
The walled city stands four square to the points of the compass, 
with the palace in the centre, but the chief seat of population and 
trade is in the suburbs west of the walls. Just above Ava the great 
river contracts from a mile and more in width to about 800 yards, 
in passing between the rocky roots of the Sagain hills and an iso- 
lated temple-crowned eminence on the left bank, and then deflects 
with a. grand sweep suddenly to the westward, washing on either 
hand the walls of Ava and Sagain. This westward course is con- 
tinued for 40 miles, through a richly-wooded and cultivated alluvial 
plain of no great width, bounded by more barren rolling ground of 
little elevation, till the river draws near the Kyendwen, when it 
bends again to the south, taking in that chief tributary at as fine 
an angle as that of a railway junction. The extreme outlets of 
the Kyendwen are 22 miles apart, the interval forming a succession 
of long, low, and partially-populated islands. 

The lowest and largest mouth of the Kyendwen is traditionally 
said to have been an artificial cut made by one of the kings of 
Pagan, and which had been choked up for many centuries till a 

* 6000 feet in height according to Mr. Oldham's estimate. 
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flood opened it out in 1824. It does not certainly appear to be 
represented in Wood's survey. 

Of the middle course of the Kyendwen, between the valley of 
the amber mines, in lat. 26° 30', and the Burmese post of Kendat, 
which has several times been visited by our officers both from 
Munnipiir and Ava, little is known. The Burmese, I believe, 
scarcely exercise any jurisdiction over the inhabitants, who are 
chiefly Shans along the river, the Kakhyens and other wild tribes 
keeping to the hills. The navigation is interrupted at several 
places by falls or transverse reefs, a series of which is known to 
exist some 16 miles below the plain of Hookhong, and another, 
which first bars the traffic upwards, at Kaksa or Kat-tha, four days' 
journey north of the head of the Kubo valley in latitude 24° 47'. 
Not far below this last it receives a large tributary, the Oru, near 
the sources of which, in a long narrow valley, are the Yu stone 
mines which bring the Chinese traders to Mogoung.* The lower 
part of the Ooroo valley is said to be well peopled and cultivated. 
The serpentine trade all travels eastward ; but salt also is produced 
from brine springs in the valley, and timber is floated down for sale 
along the Kyendwen. Below the Ooroo the narrow alluvial valley 
of the Kyendwen is also tolerably peopled, and affords occasional 
rice grounds fertilised by annual inundation. 

West of the river, between the parallels of 22 > 30' and 24° 30', 
stretches from north to south the valley of Kubo.*(* This valley, 
the northern part of which was long a bone of contention between 
Ava and Munnipiir, was in 1833 made over to the former by the 
authority of the British Government, at the instance of Colonel 
Burney, compensation being made to Munnipiir. It is a long 
strip not more than 10 to 15 miles in greatest width, separated 
from the Kyendwen by a range of uninhabited and forest-covered 
hills under Ungoching. The valley itself is, with the exception of 
sparse clearances for cultivation, a mass of forest abounding in 
varnish and wood-oil trees, and in valuable timber, saul and teak, 
which, however, is not available for want of water-carriage ; and 
though its inhabitants are remarkably hardy, it is notorious for 
jungle fever most fatal to strangers. The northern portion of the 
valley, called by the Burmese Thoungthwot, by the Kathes (or 
Munnipurees) Sumjok, and the southern, called Kale, are still 
under the rule of the native Shan Tsaubwas tributary to Ava, the 
only princes of this class who have maintained their position under 

* This is the green, translucent, and very hard mineral called by Mr. Crawfurd 
" noble Serpentine/* It is largely purchased by the Chinese for exportation to 
their own country, where it fetches an extravagant price, and is manufactured 
into cups, bracelets, &c. It is found in the form of boulders imbedded in a 
yellow clay. 

f Kubo is the name applied to the Shans in the Munnipiir language. 
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the Burmese Government on this side of the Irawadi. The central 
portion, Khumbat, is under a Burmese Governor. Kale is much the 
most populous part of the valley, and it has an exit for its teak by 
the Narenjara or Munnipiir river which passes through it into the 
Kyendwen. It also produces rice and cotton, with wax and ivory. 
Kale is one of the sites in which Burman history or legend places 
the dynasty of ancient Hindoo immigrants into their country. The 
classic name of the Kubo valley is Mauriya. The hills on the 
west of Kale are occupied by the Khyens, a race extending south- 
ward throughout the long range of the Yomadoung to the latitude 
of Prome.* 

The Kyendwen is navigable for the largest boats of the Irawadi 
up to Kendat, and the trade is very considerable in grain from the 
lower part of the river, as well as to some extent from the valley 
of the Ooroo. Teak also abounds in many places along the coast 
of the Kyendwen, and numerous rafts are floated down. The last 
miles of its course are through a broad, populous, and fertile cham- 
paign, and presented to us in passing up the great river an almost 
continuous horizon of palmyra groves, always in Burma a sign of 
population and culture. From these there is a considerable manu- 
facture of palm sugar. Strange to say, the sugar-cane appears to 
be generally used by the Burmese only in the same way that it is 
used by elephants. A little sugar is, however, made from the cane 
near Ava. Most of the Ky end wen's tributaries from the east are 
auriferous ; and hence perhaps the name of Sonaparanta applied 
anciently to the country between the two rivers and near their 
junction ; not improbably the Aurea Regio of Ptolemy, which is, 
I believe, almost a translation of the Sanscrit name. 

This Doab is nearly bisected from north to south, for a distance 
of probably two degrees, by the Moo, a river entering the Irawadi 
among thick foliage and numerous villages a little below Kyouk- 
taloung. The lands on its banks are well peopled and cultivated, 
at least for some miles beyond Dibayen, which gives its name to the 
district. Near the Moo are several small communities of native 
Christians, believed to be descended from captives brought up from 
Syriam by Alompra in 1756. They are under the superintendence 
of a small body of Piedmontese priests. f The upper course of the 
Moo has never been visited, but there are several Myos, or towns, 
known to exist near it. The true Burman population probably 

* Colonel Hannay identifies the Khyens with the Nagas of the Assam Moun- 
tains. They must also be closely allied to the Kookees. In Trant's account of 
the Khyens on the Aeng pass, he mentions their worship of a divinity called 
Passine, and Lieutenant Stewart, in his notice of the "new Kookees" of northern 
Kachar, says that they recognize one all-powerful God as the author of the 
universe, whom they term "Puthen." (Trant's * Two Years in Ava/ and 
Journal of the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, 1855, p. 628.) 

f See p. 164. 
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does not extend much beyond Myedu. Of the surface we only 
know that it is traversed by several belts of hill, the general direc- 
tion of which is from north to south. East of Dibayen and 14 
miles from the Ira wad i is the city of Moutshobo. It has not, I 
believe, been described by any European since Dr. Richardson was 
there in 1831. It then exhibited a walled area which he calls two 
miles square, with a shrunken town of 1000 houses. Myedu, north 
of this, is said to be the chief seat of the Ekabats, or Kacharees, 
who furnish a select part of the Burman cavalry. 

From above the junction of the Kyendwen to the vicinity of 
Maloon, the Irawadi spreads itself over a channel reaching some- 
times to a width qf four or five miles, and embracing numerous 
alluvial islands. Below the point named it is restricted between 
steep defined banks, rising often into hills, and does not again 
expand considerably till it has passed Prome.* It is navigated up 
to the capital by boats drawing 3 feet of water at all seasons, and 
it is believed that a channel of 4 feet 6 inches could always be 
obtained, though not without examination. 

Of the Yo or Yau country, lying along the river of that name 
between the barren Tangyee hills that line the Irawadi opposite 
Pagan, and the base of the Aracan Yomadoung, nothing more is 
known, I am sorry to say, than was recorded long ago by Dr. Bu- 
chanan. The people are believed to be of the same race with the 
Burmese, but from their secluded position speak the language in a 
peculiar dialect. There are paths from the Yau country into the 
Kalodan valley in Aracan, which king Tharawadi made some talk 
of rendering passable for troops, when he was breathing war in 
1839. They must traverse the country of some of the wildest 
tribes of the Yoma, and nothing of them is known. The Yaus are 
great traders, and are the chief pedlars and carriers of northern 
Burma. 

South of the Yaus comes the district of Tsalen, a rich alluvial 
between the skirts of the Yomadoung and the river, and considered 
one of the most productive districts of the empire. Through this 
leads the road which crosses the celebrated Aeng pass, over the 
Yomadoung, at a maximum height of about 4600 feet, the merits 
of which as a military route have been grievously over-estimated. 
On the Burmese side it winds for many miles in the channel of a 
torrent, the Man Khyounge : on that of Aracan its excessive steep- 
ness and want of drainage have in many places cut it into the 
semblance of a rugged ravine. Yet it does in more favourable 
parts preserve the aspect of a made road, which it really was, 
having been executed by the Burmese about the year 1816 to 
facilitate communication with their then subject province of Aracan. 

* See ante. 
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No skill or judgment, however, had been originally employed in 
laying it out. It was, in all probability, only the immemorial track 
widened out. 

Another road, also partly artificial, leads from P'haing, or Phyng, 
a town in the Burmese plain some 20 miles north of Map'he-myo, 
where the Aeng road enters the hills, across one of the highest parts 
of the Yomadoung to the Aracanese village of Talak. It is now 
much disused and was always difficult. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to ascend it by a part of General Morison's force in 1825. 
Other parts south of the Aeng pass lead from the Burmese stations 
of Padeng and Myo-theit to Aeng, from Taindah near our frontier, 
and from Men-doon, which is within our territory, to Aeng, and to 
Maee on one of the tidal channels opposite Ramree. Further south 
still are several passes more or less frequented leading to the coast, 
and over the general course of that of Toungoop, which debouches 
in the Irawadi at Thaledain below Prome, where a military road 
is under construction by Lieutenant Forlong. Another pass leads 
from near the rocky promontory of Akouktoung, 25 miles below 
Prome, direct to Sandoway by the large hill village of Alegyo, and 
several more still further south as the ridge of the Yoma sinks to 
its termination in the sea, in front of the projected city of Dal- 
housie. 

The height of the main ridge crossed by these passes, at least 
from that of Talak on the north to that of Alegyo on the south, 
varies from 4600 down to about 3200 feet ; and the route dis- 
tance from plain to plain is generally from 50 to 60 miles. There 
are two descriptions of path among these passes. In the one, the road 
adopts the bed of a stream as its guide and axis, winding along 
its margin, constantly crossing and recrossing, or throwing up 
the boulders of its channel. In the other, the road attaches itself 
to the ridge of one of the long spurs, rising and falling as the 
ridge does, and sometimes with great alternations of height, 
until the main ridge is attained and crossed, generally at one of 
its highest points. The supply of water is sometimes seriously 
defective in these passes, especially on the Burmese side, where 
in the hot months the aridity is excessive and the whole forest 
casts its foliage.* From the ridge-paths on either side of the hills 
the traveller has frequently to go a long way down the hill-side to 
fill the bamboo that serves him as a pitcher. Generally on the 
ridge above the spring there is a grassy spot denuded of forest by 

* "A singular contrast is presented by the appearance of the two sides of the 
mountains during the season of my journey (March and April). On the Aracan 
side verdure still prevails; the forests are thickly clothed and hide the soil. 
Towards Burma all is desiccation and death ; the hills are like hills of ashes, and 
the forest a collection of dry dead sticks ; scarcely a leaf is visible in this scene of 
' torrid winter.' " (' Report on Aracan Passes/ 1853.) 
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the frequentation of ages, where travellers rest and cook their 
meals, almost the only such grassy spaces existing in the moun- 
tains. Such halting-places are termed Tsa-kan (Eat-Rest). 

Tribes under a great variety of names, and in every stage from 
semi-civilisation to deep barbarism, inhabit the broadest part of this 
great western mountain boundary of Burma. The most extensively 
diffused of these, extending from lat. 28° perhaps to the Assam 
frontier, is the raec of the Khyens, noted for the singular manner 
in which their women cover their whole faces with tattooed lines. 
Their houses, raised on long bamboo stilts, are clustered on the 
steep slopes of secluded valleys. They follow the practice called 
jhoom cultivation in eastern Bengal, clearing the hills of forest or 
bamboo, burning the clearance, and then dibbling in, even on 
slopes where footing is hard to find, their crops of mountain rice 
with a little cotton and sesame. When the neighbouring ground 
has all been laid under crop they move in search of new seats and 
new cultivation. 

South of the Tsalen district, the country west of the Irawadi 
becomes more hilly and wild. In fact the Yomadoung, from the 
point crossed by the Padeng road, 16 miles south of the Aeng 
pass, throws out a great parallel spur to the southward, known in 
the districts as the Ashe Yo or Eastern Ridge. The valley be- 
tween these two ridges is the source of the fine river Matoong, 
which flows past the town of Mendoon, and enters the Irawadi in 
our territory just above the town of Kama. The valleys are cul- 
tivated with rice, tobacco, onions, and pepper, for the three last 
of which the district has some celebrity among the Burmans. The 
land is irrigated from the deep-bedded streams by large bamboo 
wheels of nearly 40 feet in diameter, which the running water, 
slightly dammed for the purpose, both drives and feeds. This 
practice is found also on the Kyendwen, and among the Eastern 
Shan states. 

On the east bank of the Irawadi from Ava to our frontier 
there are few places of importance. Myeengyan, on a low plain 
opposite the little Delta of the Kyendwen, is at present one of 
the largest provincial towns in Burma. It is a great mart for rice, 
both from the adjoining districts and from Pegu, and exhibited 
more of business and bustle than any other town which we saw in 
Burma. The population is probably 8000 or 10,000. Nyoungoo 
and Pagan-myo, 3 miles apart, are both embraced in the space, 
thickly spotted with the ruined temples of the ancient Burmese 
capital, Pagan. They are the chief seat in Burma proper of the 
manufacture of the cups and boxes made of varnished basketwork, 
commonly called lackered ware. The temples of Pagan extend 
over a space of probably 16 square miles. Some of them are of 
great size and grandeur of design, and appear to indicate a higher 
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art, and perhaps a higher civilization than now exists in Burma. 
Yenangyoung is noted as the depot of petroleum which is found in 
its vicinity, and which is extensively used for burning, and for 
many minor uses, all over the country. It is now also exported 
from Rangoon to England. The oil is drawn from shafts varying 
from 80 to 300 feet in depth, according to their locality in the 
valleys or on the barren tabular hills. The quantity annually 
extracted appears to amount to about 25,000,000 of pounds. 
Mag we is the last town of any consideration on the east of the 
Irawadi above our frontier. Its probable population is nearly 
equal to that of Myeengyan. 

Of the interior of the country, from Ava to Meaday, I have 
before said that little is known except the names and general posi- 
tions of the district towns, and the routes which Major Allan has 
compiled. This tract, apart from the march of our little army in 
1826, which hugged the river bank, has never been traversed by 
any intelligent European. The impression of voyagers ascending 
the river, from what they see in the ascent of such heights as are 
within reach, is (and it is an irresistible impression) that the 
whole interior of the country is a regular waste of dry rolling 
hills dotted with thorn bushes and euphorbias. This may be true 
in considerable measure of the districts of Magwe, Yenangyoung, 
and Pagan, but that it is erroneous as a general description there 
can be no manner of doubt. The tributaries which enter the Ira- 
wadi on this side are not many of them perennial, at least in the 
lower part of their course, but in the rains they carry large bodies 
of water, which are diverted and utilised in raising crops of rice 
and cotton over the valleys, which are sometimes extensive. Of 
such a productive character is the country round Toung-dwen, 
watered by the Karen-Khyoung and the Yen-kyoung, two of the 
largest tributaries from the east side, and to which cart-roads lead 
from Patnago, Magwe, and Yenangyoung. Villages are numerous 
in the plain around Toung-dwen (9tf in number according to the 
favourite Burmese formula), and of these one is said to contain 
700 houses, and four others from 300 to 450. Toung-dwen itself 
is surrounded by a brick wall, and boasts a few old cannon.* 

Between the district of Toung-dwen and that of Yemethen east 
of it, extends from north to south the dividing range of hills 
which separates the Sitang Valley and the Irawadi from near Pegu 
upwards. These hills are called " Yoma " by Major Allan. The 
name, signifying " Great Bone," spinal ridge or chief watershed in 
fact, is one admitting of general application, but it having become 
extensively known (even among continental geographers) as a 
proper name applied to the far more prominent Aracan range, it is 

* MS. Report by Major Allan. 
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only confusing to apply it absolutely to these hills. The ranges 
might perhaps be termed respectively the Aracan Yoma and the 
Peguan Yoma.* The latter appears to die away nearly abreast of 
Yemethen ; at least the hills are not of sufficient altitude to form 
any obstacle to the passage of cart-roads, which exist between that 
town, and both Pagan and Yandabo on the Irawadi. 

The district of Yemethen is said to contain a considerable 
amount of population, and of cultivation in wheat, cotton, and 
rice. The town itself is considered by the Burmese a place of 
much importance. It is surrounded by a dilapidated wall, and 
does not contain more than 400 houses. 

Beyond Yemethen eastward come the mountainous regions in- 
habited by the Red Karens, tribes of whom are to be found up to 
about this latitude between Burmah proper and the Shan states. 
The mountains are a part of the extensive system which has been 
described above as bounding Burma on the east, extending from the 
snowy sources of the Irawadi to Martaban, and the bold outline of 
which is seen from the capital stretching away to the southward. 
Forty miles south-east of Ava Dr. Richardson descended from 
these mountains by the Natteik pass, which he speaks of as the 
longest and most laborious in the Burmese dominions, or that is 
known to exist in any of the neighbouring countries — expressions 
remingling us of Marco Polo's account of the long descent which 
led from China into Mien or Burma. Richardson does not men- 
tion the elevation of the pass, but another branch of the chain 
which he had passed a little to the eastward is marked in his 
route-sketch as 4131 feet above the sea. 

The districts of Pen-the-le, and Peenzen-myo are well spoken 
of; and Kyouk-tse and the other districts immediately south and 
south-west of Ava, stretching to the foot of the Shan mountains, 
are better supplied with artificial irrigation (from the small rivers 
which join the Myit-nge before its discharge into the Irawadi) 
than any other part of Burma, and are consequently well peopled 
and productive. 

The part of this fertile tract immediately southwest of Ava is 
known as Le-dwen-ko-Karain, or " the Nine Districts in the 
fields." The wheat of Ava is principally grown, I believe, in this 
neighbourhood. It is used by the Mahomedan population for 
food, but its employment by the proper Burmese is almost confined 
to confectionery. 

The Peguan Yoma, it has been said before, dies away, or be- 
comes insignificant, a little above the latitude of Yemethen. From 
this it stretches south, with a general direction in the meridian, to 

* The name of Galladzet Hills, given to this range in Wood's map, does not 
appear to be recognised, and probably arose from some mistake. 
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a parallel a little higher than that of the head of the delta. Here 
it attains a height of 1500 feet, its highest elevation, just before 
forking out into several long low terminal spurs.* Two of these 
spurs enclose the valley of the small river of Pegu. The extre- 
mity of another is the eminence which has been carved into the 
terraced base, from which the golden bulk of Shwe Dag6n has for 
two thousand years -f- 

" Shot upwards, like a pyramid of fire " 

athwart the dismal flats of the delta. 

Considering their moderate elevation, the slopes of this range are. 
steep and difficult, and in the central part the range spreads in a 
wide wilderness of rugged hills covered with impenetrable jungle, 
and practically barring all intercourse between the two valleys of 
the province. The whole range to the frontier is wooded, and the 
remains of the chief teak forests of Pegu are found in the recesses 
of these hills, as well as many virgin groves of that noble timber, 
protected by their inaccessibility. 

In the more northern part of the range, where the hills are lower 
and the jungle is deciduous, some of the tracks between the two 
valleys are said to be passable for Burmese carts. In the dry 
season water is scarce in all that tract, except on the banks of the 
Irawadi and its largest affluents, and is found only in pools dug in 
the bed of stony rivulets. Towards the frontier also the water 
when scanty is often brackish, sufficiently so in many cases to 
induce the Burmese to boil it down for salt.$ On the banks of the 
streams, rice is grown, and in the hill-clearings, hill-rice, cotton, 
millet, and sesamun. These hills, throughout their extent, con- 
stitute the water-parting between the Sitang and the Irawadi. 

The Irawadi continues to flow between bold and wooded 
banks to Prome ; and the whole breadth of the land thus far is 
more or less rugged. Below Prome the valley expands into an 
alluvial plain, intersected on both sides by low ridges, covered in 
the rains with the densest foliage, but in the dry season exhibiting 
a brick-dust soil beset with leafless stems. Twenty-five miles 
below Prome, where the cliffs of Akouk-toung protrude into the 
Irawadi, this level is on the western bank interrupted for a brief 
space. On the other side it unites with the fertile plain of 
Poungde, which stretches from the isolated Prome hills to the 
foot of the Peguan-Yoma ; and passing southward continues to 
widen till lost in the vast plains of the delta. 

* MS. Report on Survey of Pegu, by Lieutenant Williams. 

f The height of Shwe Dag<5n above the platform is 321 feet; above the ground 
level 487 feet. The height of the great Shwe Madau at Pegu is 334 feet above the 
platform. 

X Major Allan. 
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The delta may be considered to commence at the bifurcation 
of the Bassein branch from the main stream, a little above Hen- 
zada. That branch, though affording the best and deepest access 
for ships into the heart of the delta, is now entirely cut off from 
the main stream during the dry season by a bank of sand which 
fills the head of the channel to a height of many feet above the 
surface of the river. In the rains, steamers drawing 10 feet water 
pass without difficulty. The harbour of Rangoon is connected 
with the Irawadi, by the channel called Panlang. This is not 
navigable by the steam flotilla in the dry weather, and at that 
season the vessels are obliged to make a detour, analogous to 
that forced on steamers bound from Calcutta for the upper 
Ganges, though of much less extent. They then ascend by the 
channel called by seamen China Bukeer, which is the shortest 
outlet of the Irawadi, though another, which keeps more the 
direction of the unbroken stream, retains the name. There is, 
however, no one of the ramifications which can claim to be the 
primary mouth. 

A vast labyrinth of creeks and channels cuts up the lower part 
of the delta into an infinity of islands. Within the full tidal 
influence, these are lined with mangrove thicket ; further up with 
forest of a nobler kind, or more commonly with a fringe of 
gigantic grasses. Scattered along the channels and sheets of 
water, where fish are plentiful, are small clearances where the 
inhabitants devote themselves to the preparation of ngapee,* and 
to the manufacture of salt. But a very small part of these 
Soonderbuns is under cultivation. And even further from the sea 
vast tracts of fertile soil remain in a state of nature or abandon- 
ment. The most cultivated and populous tracts are found along 
the Bassein river ; north of Henzada ; and in the plain of 
Poung-de. 

The breadth of the whole province, between the meridian chains 
which limit it, is at the latitude of the frontier about 140 miles ; 
and of the central portion from the Irawadi to the Sitang 73 miles. 

The Sitang river, known in the upper part of its course as the 
Pounloung, is shown even in some of the latest maps as dis- 
charging from the lake of Nyoung-yuwe in the westernmost of 
the southern Shan states ; from which also a radiation of other 
streams was represented as diverging to the Myitnge, near Ava ; 
to the Irawadi, near Yenangyoung ; and to the Salwen, with a 
great variety of junction lines between these ramifications.! The 

* The paste of mashed and pickled fish, resembling very rank shrimp-paste, 
which is the favourite condiment of the Indo-Chinese races. It is the blachang of 
the Malays. Putrescent fish, in' some shape or other, is a characteristic article of 
diet among all these races from the mountains of Sylhet to the isles of the 
Archipelago. 

f These features originated in the Burmese maps obtained by Dr. Buchanan. 
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sole real discharge of the lake of Nyoungyuwe is through one of 
the Red Karen valleys into the Salwen, and the true source of 
the Pounloung was ascertained by Dr. Richardson to be in the 
hills south-east of Ava, about 25 miles north of Nyoungyuwe. 

The whole extent of the Sitang valley is about 350 miles, of 
which one-half lies within the British provinces of Pegu and 
Martaban. The valley above the frontier has not been visited. 
Below that line the banks are high and hilly nearly to Toungoo, 
when the hills recede and an alluvial tract commences, which 
extends with varying width to the sea, large tracts being inclosed 
in reuniting loops of the river. As the river descends, the plains 
on the west side widen, but are covered with a dense thicket of 
jungle and thorny bamboo, giving place near the estuary to a 
dreary expanse of elephant- grass. The ancient royal road from 
Pegu to Toungoo is still to be traced over this wild plain. On 
the eastern side the plain is of more uniform width, but narrower, 
and gives place suddenly to the mountain ridges which divide the 
Sitang from the Salwen, — the termination of the great meridian 
chain which limits Burma on the east. 

Population and culture are very sparse and scanty over the 
whole valley. A secluded Burman tribe called Yebain have 
their hamlets in the wild nooks of the dividing range, where 
they occupy themselves in rearing the silkworm. In the upper 
part of the valley, the forest trees are of a larger and finer cha- 
racter than in the corresponding latitude on the Irawadi, and they 
do not appear to be subject to that denudation of foliage which 
gives the western valley an aspect of such desolation in the months 
of March and April. 

The course of the Sitang is tortuous throughout the province, 
but especially for 50 miles north of the cantonment of Shwegyeen. 
It writhes like a wounded snake, so that the development of the 
stream would nearly double the actual length of the valley.* 
Throughout its course it is shallow and full of shoals, over which 
boats of any size have to be dragged laboriously in passing 
between Shwegyeen and Toungoo in the dry season. The lower 
part of the river presents a still greater obstacle to navigation in 
the remarkable bore, occasioned by the union of two portions of 
the tidal wave of the Indian Ocean, which drives up the narrowing 
funnel of the estuary with a speed, it has been stated, of nearly 

The divergence and intercommunication of rivers appears to be a favourite feature 
in Burmese notions of geography, perhaps derived from the myth of the great 
northern lake, the supposed source of all the great rivers of India. Buchanan 
himself seems to have been so far misled by these notions as to conjecture a partial 
communication of supply, by such an offshoot, from the Tsanpoo to the Irawadi, 
whilst admitting in the main RennelFs theory of the discharge of the latter river 
by the Brahmaputra. 
* Lieutenant Williams. 
VOL. XXVII. G 
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12 miles an hour, and with a crest raised sometimes 9 feet above 
the surface. Native boats do frequently make the dangerous 
entry, but it has never been accomplished by our steamers, though 
it has been attempted. The important frontier station of Toungoo 
is thus, by the wild nature of the country on the one hand, and 
by the wilder water-access on the other, deprived of all easy and 
effective communication with Rangoon, the centre of government, 
of supply, and of reinforcement. And this has led to the project 
of a canal from the' Pegu river to the Si tang, at a point above 
the dangers of the bore. A natural channel does exist, through 
which the spring-tides of the Sitang reach the Pegu river. But 
examination seems to have proved that this channel can be turned 
to no efficient account for the object in view. 

The Bur man population was considered in former days, I 
believe, to extend down to Taroup-mau or Chinese Point, about 
32 miles below Prome, so called from having been the point 
Turn-again of the Chinese army which captured Pagan and 
overran Burma in the end of the thirteenth century. But the 
majority of the population of Pegu have long been either Burman 
or Burmannized, and the genuine Talains or M6ns, retaining 
their ancient speech, are confined to the south and east of the 
delta, and to the provinces of Martaban and Tenasserim. I find 
very little satisfactory information regarding the Talains. My 
friend Colonel Durand, during his administration of Tenasserim, 
induced the late Captain Latter to pay attention to the language 
and to commence the compilation of a dictionary ; but it is not 
known how far the intention was carried out. 

The most interesting race in southern Burma is that of the 
Karens ; — among the Burmese, but not of them, scattered up and 
down through all the wildest and most secluded parts of Pegu and 
Martaban as well as Tenasserim, and the western parts of Siam. 
There are, at least, two tribes of these known in these provinces. 
One tribe call themselves Shos, but are called by the other tribe 
Pwos, and by the Burmese Meet-khyeens, or Talain Karens. 
The other tribe call themselves Sgaus, but by the Burmese are 
designated Meethos, or Burman Karens.* Their tongues, though 
dialects of a common language, and such that a knowledge of 
one greatly facilitates the acquisition of the other, are sufficiently 
distinct to be mutually unintelligible. Remarkable fragments of 
Scriptural tradition have been ascribed to the Sgaus, and doubtless 
existed among them, but with strong respect and sympathy for 
the missionaries, I must say that they seem to me to have accepted 
these too readily as genuine primeval tradition, without sufficient 
inquiry into their possible derivation. Another singular tradi- 

* Mason's Nat. Productions of Burma, p. 477. 
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tion among them, reminding us of that which the Spanish con- 
queror found amongst the Mexicans, was a longing expectation 
of white kinsmen from the seaward, who were to bring them 
deliverance from Burman serfdom, and instruction in the law 
of God. 

The white kinsmen have indeed come from the seaward, but 
some say that the Karens have found their little finger heavier 
than the loins of their old masters. I made particular inquiries 
from the missionaries on this point, and I am glad to say that the 
idea was scouted by these worthy men. It may well be, indeed, 
that in many a corner of a country just beginning to be ruled by 
such a mere handful of strangers, the Burman local officers still 
exercise much of their old oppression. But the missionaries, who 
alone know the Karens, for they alone know the language of their 
two tribes, warmly and indignantly denied that the people looked 
on the change of rulers as other than a liberation and a blessing. 

The most considerable population of Karens appears to be in 
the Bassein district, where they form the great bulk of the agri- 
cultural population, the Burmese and Talains being principally 
small traders, fishermen, and mechanics. After the cession of 
Aracan to us they spread largely over the hills into the district of 
Sandoway. In the northern parts of Pegu, on the side of the Ira- 
wadi, the Karens are very sparse and few, and I have not heard 
of them further north in Burma than the district of TsaJen.* 

The circumstance which has thrown so much of interest round 
all that appertains to the Karens is the extraordinary success of 
Christian missions among them during the last twenty-five years, 
a success attended by the gratifying fact that the 134 native 
evangelists who minister among their countrymen are not exoti- 
cised dependants on foreign bounty, but live among their people 
and are supported by them. During last year the Karen congre- 
gations of the Rangoon district alone contributed for missions 
among their countrymen Rs. 600, besides Rs. 2000 for the High 
School at Kemendain, near Rangoon, and Rs. 2887 towards the 
erection of a brick church there. f The languages of both tribes 

* A theory propagated by Mr. Kincaid, an American missionary, that the 
Kakhyens of Upper Burma are Karens, I believe to have been put forth on insuf- 
ficient and probably inaccurate grounds. There seems to be no doubt that the 
Kakhyens or Kakoos are Singphos. and no good reason has been stated for con- 
sidering the Karens to be very closely allied to the Singphos. 

f Calcutta Christian Intelligencer, 1856, p. 53. When the American Society 
lately resolved to withdraw almost entirely their support from schools among 
this people (a measure very adverse to the views of the missionaries themselves), 
four or five of the most respected converts voluntarily went into trade in Rangoon, 
a thing alien and unknown to all the former habits of the race, in order to devote 
half their earnings to the support of schools. This they have faithfully done, and 
in about two years contributed something like Rs. 3000 to that object. 

G 2 
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have been reduced to writing by the missionaries, and large 
portions of the Scriptures translated into each. 

The Toung-thoos are another race, few in number, scattered 
over Martaban and the northern part of Tenasserim, and whose 
communities are found here and there to a considerable distance 
up the Salwen, at least as far as the latitude of Mone. According 
to their own traditions, their capital was once established at 
Thatung, between the Sitang and the Salwen, under a monarch 
of their own. They are said to be Buddhists, and to have books 
and priests of their own. Both Talains and Toung-thoos claim 
as a countryman Budhagosha, who first brought from Ceylon the 
Buddhist scriptures ; but he was in fact a Brahman of Magadha. 
The name Toung-thoo signifies in Burmese either Mountaineer or 
Southern. The name they give themselves is Pa-au* Mr. Mason 
says that about half the Toung-thoo roots are common to the 
Pwo Karen. The lists which I have seen show even a greater 
community. 

It is greatly to be desired that a really good account should be 
obtained of these races, Talains, Toung-thoos and Karens, by 
some one competent to analyse their languages and sift their 
traditions. I fear there is no hope that Major Phayre, who is 
probably the person most competent, will ever have leisure to take 
up the subject. 

A few paragraphs regarding the probable population of Burma 
will complete this section. Symes estimated the population at 
seventeen millions, and supposed his estimate rather to fall short 
of the truth than to exceed it. The empire was then nearly 
at its acme, but the estimate was founded on the most worthless 
data.t Cox reduced this to about eight millions. The Rev. H. 
Malcom says that the chief Woongyee at Ava told him the last 
census gave a total of 300,000 houses. The tract included is not 
stated. The enumeration referred to is probably the same as 
that obtained by Colonel Burney which shall be noticed presently. 

Mr. Crawfurd made four estimates of the population. Two, 
based on two estimates of the quantity of petroleum consumed in 
Burma, were dependent on too many hypotheses to be of much 
value as deductions, though the usual sagacity of that author 
guided the results wonderfully near what I believe to be the truth. 
A third was based on the population of the Bassein district as 
stated in the Burmese records which fell into our hands ; and a 
fourth on the produce of a house-tax said to have been levied about 
thirty years before his visit. These estimates are respectively — 

* Chiefly from « Mason's Natural Productions of Burma/ p. 442. 
t Symes, p. 315. 
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2,147,200, 3,300,000, 4,416,000, 2,414,000. The last included 
only the Burmans and Talains. 

Of a paper on this subject submitted at the Asiatic Society by 
Colonel Burney in March, 1835, I find nothing but the following 
notice.* 

"Translation of the official registers of the population of the 
Burmese Empire, made in 1783, and revised under the present 
king in 1826. The whole population of Burma Proper from these 
documents, exclusive of the wild tribes, only amounts to 1,831,467 

souls Colonel Burney having kindly undertaken to look 

over these papers and prepare them for the press, they were re- 
delivered into his charge for the present.' ' 

Father Sangermano says incidentally that the population of the 
empire amounts to nearly two millions of souls.f This would 
appear therefore to be derived from the same return as that of 
Burney. In both there is an uncertainty as to the area in- 
tended. But most probably the term Burma Proper used 
by Burney was intended to include Pegu and Martaban. The 
area to which the census applied would, in that case, be about 
J 7 J square degrees, or roundly calculated 78,750 square miles, 
which would give on Burney's reckoning 23*25 persons per 
square mile. The whole existing Burmese empire, including 
those states and tribes whose dependence on Ava is almost nominal, 
amounts to about 35 square degrees, or twice the area just 
mentioned ; so that the whole population of the present empire 
will, on this calculation, not exceed twice the amount of Burney's 
census of 3,663,000. 

If we consider how very thinly many parts of the larger area 
are peopled, such as the large district of Mogoung, and pro- 
bably the hilly tracts east of Ava, we shall be inclined to consider 
that this estimate may be taken as a maximum, and sufficient to 
cover deficiencies in the census on which Burney's calculation was 
based. 

Again, in a return made by Major Phayre in July, 1856, the 
area and population of the British province of Pegu are thus set 
down. 

Area, Square Miles. Population. 

District of Rangoon 9,800 137,130 

„ Bassein 8,900 128,189 

„ Prome 5,500 70,000 

„ Henzada 2,200 103,775 

„ Toungoo 3,950 34,957 

„ Tharawadee 1,950 66,129 

Total 32,300 540,180 

The Commissioner however considers the assigned population 

* Journal of the Asiatic Soc., iv., p. 180. f P. 76. 
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much below the real amount. The only clue I have to what he 
would consider a proper correction is in his remark on Prome, 
where he observes that recent information renders it probable 
that the population of that district is 100,000 instead of 70,000. 
Applying a proportionate correction to the whole population of 
Pegu, we shall rate it at 771,686. 

The area of Aracan appears to be, as far as I can make out, 
about 10,700 square miles, and its population by the last estimate 
is 362,797. We shall have then for Aracan and Pegu together, 
an area of 43,000 square miles, and a population of 1,134,483 
or 26*4 per square mile. 

We estimated the area of Burma proper with Martaban and 
Pegu at 78*750 square miles. 

Square Miles. 

Maraban may be taken at 3,800 

Pegu is known to be 32,300 

36,100 
From this we must deduct the area of the southern part 

of Aracan included in the present Bassein district . . 1,800 



34,300 



Deducting this from 78,750, we have 44,450 square miles as 
the probable area of Burma proper, as it is now limited, say from 
the British boundary to the parallel of 24°. And this area at the 
joint rate of Pegu and Aracan would give a population for Burma 
proper of 1,173,480. 

Again, taking Dr. Richardson's itinerary from Ava to Kendat,* 
which extended through what he considered one of the most 
populous parts of inland Burma, and also through a very badly 
peopled part near the Kyendwen, we find that it gives 37 villages 
in a line of 221 miles, or, according to the reduced distances as 
protracted by Colonel Burney,"f- in 176 miles. The latter distance 
gives one village in 4*75 miles. The number of houses is not 
always stated by Richardson, but filling up such deficiencies con- 
jecturally from the general character ascribed to each village, I 
find in the 37 villages 3326 houses, or 90 each on the average. 
And supposing the villages to be no further apart in other 
directions than on his line of march we shall have 4 houses per 
square mile, or say 20 souls. 

I also find, from a similar analysis of several of Major Allan's 
routes, that in 925 miles of route there are 155 villages. If the 
distances in these routes be reduced in the same proportion as 
Dr. Richardson's, we shall have in 736 miles 155 villages, or one 
village in 4*8 miles. 

* Journal Asiatic Soc., Bengal. f lb. 
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Those routes also in which the number of houses is stated give 
us in 97 villages (excluding the capital cities) 9164 houses, or 
about 95 houses to a village, i. e. to every tract of 4*8 miles square, 
or every 23 square miles. This gives 4*13 houses, or to say 20*65 
souls per square mile. 

These calculations I think are rather confirmatory of the former 
estimates. 20 per square mile would give for Burma proper, as it 
now is, a population of only 890,000. But it is to be recollected 
that this estimate is deduced for the interior of the country gene- 
rally, and does not apply to the metropolitan districts or to the 
banks of the great rivers,* which may probably raise the popula- 
tion to about 1,150,000 or 1,200,000. 

The general conclusion at which I arrive is, that the population 
of Burma proper from lat. 24° down to our frontier does not pro- 
bably exceed 1,200,000; and that the population of the whole 
Burman empire in the most liberal view of what can be included 
under that designation does not exceed 3,600,000, and probably 
not more than 3,000,000. We cannot turn from this subject with- 
out an enhanced feeling of respect for the nation which, with 
numbers so limited, has long stood forth to the world as one of the 
great empires of the east. 

Sect. II. — On the Shan States, tributary to Burma.] 

The Shans, or Tai as they call themselves, are the most exten- 
sively diffused, and probably the most numerous of the Indo- 
Chinese races. Lapping the Burmese round from north-west by 
north and east to southwest, they are found from the borders of 
Munnipoor (if the people of that valley have not been indeed 
themselves modified by Shan blood) to the heart of Yunan, and 
from the valley of Assam to Bankok and Kamboja ; everywhere 
Buddhist, everywhere to some considerable extent civilised, and 
everywhere speaking the same language with little variation. This 
circumstance is very remarkable amid the infinite variety of tongues 
that we find among tribes in the closest proximity of location and 
probable kindred throughout those regions. This identity of 

* Capt. Macleod in 1839 made the number of villages on the banks of the 
Irawadi from our present frontier to the capital to be 261, and the number of 
houses 28,979. 

Major Allan's list, compiled by natives who accompanied us up the river, made 
the number of villages 230, but the number of houses nearly double, viz. 53,780. 
The mean of these estimates would be 41,389 houses, or say 206,945 souls, on a 
line of 496 miles. 

t Much of the information in this section has been derived from the Journals 
of Dr. Richardson and Capt. Macleod. It is therefore 20 years old, and some cir- 
cumstances stated as facts then may be so no longer. Meagre abstracts of those 
Journals were published in the Journal Asiatic Soc, Bengal, vol. vi., but the 
complete journals have never been printed. 
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language appears to indicate that the Shans had attained at least 
their present degree of civilization, and a probability of their 
having been united in one polity, before their so wide dispersion 
and segregation.* The traditions of the Siamese, as well as of 
the northern Shans, speak of an ancient and great kingdom held 
by this race in the north of the present Burmese empire, and of 
the traditions the name of " Great Tai " applied to the people of 
that quarter appears to be a slight confirmation. f Some fatal 
want of coherence has split the race into a great number of un- 
connected principalities, and the kingdom of Siam is now perhaps 
the only independent Shan state in existence. All the others are 
subject or tributary to Ava, China, Cochin China, or Siam. 

Westward of the Irawadi all their native sovereignties have 
been suppressed except in the cases of the secluded Kubo valley 
west of the Ky end wen, and of the petty chieftaincies of the Khamtis 
in the still more secluded recesses of the extreme north. Of these 
we have already spoken. 

The states of which I am now to give some fragmentary account 
occupy a tract of country which may be roughly comprehended be- 
tween the meridians of 97° and 101°, and from the parallel of 24° 
to that of 20°. This tract terminates on the west with the meridian 
chain which has been described as forming the eastern boundary 
of Burma Proper. On the east it may be said, generally, to be 
bounded by the Mekhong or Great Cambodia River, though 
several of the states extend their jurisdiction a short distance 
beyond that limit. On the north it is bounded by that part of 
the vice -royalty of Yunan protuberant towards the Irawadi and 
comprising the Koshanpri or nine Shan states, which in former 
times often changed hands J between the Chinese and Burmese, 

* Vocabularies of the Khamtis, Laos Shans, Siamese, and Shans from Tenas- 
serim, which I have compared, show this identity of speech. 

.f This Northern Shan kingdom may have been that of Pong, or Mogoung, of 
which Captain Pemberton has given some history. But the Shan traditions com- 
municated to Colonel Hannay assigned the south-west of Yunan as the seat of the 
empire, and affirmed that the capital called Kai Khao Mau Long (" the great and 
splendid city") was situated on the banks of the Shwelee river which joins the 
Irawadi about the parallel of 24°. (' Notes on Singphos and on the Shan or Tai 
Nation/ Cal. 1847.) 

% The name of Koshanpri appears to be applied inaccurately by Buchanan to 
the existing Shan tributaries of Ava (in ' Edinburgh Philos. Journal/ x., 246), and 
Hitter has followed him. My authorities for this location of the Koshanpri (also 
called Kopyidoung) are Burney, in J. A. S. B., vi. p. 124 ; Hannay's MS. Journal, 
and his 'Sketch of the Shans' (Cal. 1847); and Macleod's MS. ' Journal of 
Journey to Kiang Hung/ The names of the nine Shan towns are given by Burney 
as Maingmo, Tsiguen, Hotha, Latha, Mona, Tsanta, Mowun, Kaingma, and 
Maing-Lyin or Maing Lyi ; and by Macleod the same, with trifling differences in 
spelling. By Hannay they are given somewhat differently, as Moong-mau, Hotha, 
Latha, Santa, Moongwun, Sanla, Moong-sai, Moong-la, and Moong-tye, or Moongti, 
of which only the first five appear to be identical with those of Burney 's list. 
Kaingma is the only one of these towns not included in the immediate empire of 
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but have now long been in the undisputed possession of the former. 
On the south, the limit is, for a short distance, the territory of the 
Red Karens, and then right on to the Mekhong the Shan princi- 
palities tributary to Siam. 

Over all this region the Burmese sway is acknowledged to be 
of more or less practical effect. In the states adjoining Burma 
Proper it is an active and oppressive reality, whilst it becomes less 
and less potential as we travel eastward, and on the extreme east 
and north-east of the tract which we have denned, though paying 
homage to Ava by periodical tibute, the states are in much closer 
relation to China. 

The whole of this Shan territory is roughened by a succession of 
ramifying mountain chains, whose general direction is from north 
to south, like that of the chief rivers the Salwen and the Mekhong. 
In the country between those two rivers are also the sources of the 
Menam, or river of Siam. 

Of the sources of the Salwen and Mekhong nothing is known 
with absolute certainty, though they are generally laid down as 
the continuations of two of the great rivers of Thibet, delineated 
in the Lamas' maps sent home by the Jesuits. That the Mekhong 
is one of these, there can be little doubt ; but the inferior amount 
of water discharged by the Salwen seems scarcely consistent with 
such a vast length of course as would thus be ascribed to it. 
Buchanan supposed that the Tibetan river, assigned as identical 
with the Salwen, might in reality be the main source of the 
Irawadi. The balance of argument is against any such remote 
source of the Irawadi, but it seems to me quite probable that both 
the long-descended Tibetan rivers really join to form the Lan- 
tshang Kiang or Mekhong, and that the Salwen has its independent 

China. It is, as we shall see below, tributary to both Ava and China. Tsanta 
(Santa-foo) and Mowun, or Moong-wun (Long-chuen), are in D'Anville's map ; 
and Maing-mo, Hotlia and Latha, are given (on Chinese authority probably) in a 
map in Klaproth's Essay on the Brahmaputra and Irawadi. 

These little states appear to be governed immediately by their own Tsaubwas, and 
to be rather tributaries of China than absolute subjects. Some notice of this region, 
partly as it would appear from Chinese sources, will be found in an interest- 
ing but confused paper by Gutzlaffin the Journal of this Society for 1849, part i., 
p. 42. Mr. Oldham is my very competent authority for the comparatively very small 
body of water in the Salwen near where it enters Tenasserim. Dr. Richardson, 
however, calls it 300 yards wide where he crossed it 200 miles from the mouth in 
January, 1837. One of the suite of a Burmese ambassador to Pekin, who furnished 
Buchanan with a good deal of information, described the Salwen as a much less 
important river than the Mekhong, and the latter as being of a much longer 
course, running round the sources of the other. (In ' Ed. Philos. Journal,' iii. 35.) 
The Mekhong is indeed crossed by a suspension-bridge on the road to Yunan from 
Bamo, whilst the Salwen is crossed by boat. (See Itinerary given by Burney in 
J. A. S. B., vi. p. 546.) But this is because the rocky channel and violent stream of 
the Mekhong prevent the use of a ferry. Buchanan's informant crossed the 
Mekhong by a cradle slung on iron chains, but the embassy of 1833 record their 
passing by an iron -bridge 105 cubits long and 7 broad. The cubit may be taken 
at 20 inches, which would give a span of 175 feet. 
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source not far beyond the northern limits of Yunan. The general 
character of the Salwen throughout its course seems to be that of 
a rocky and rapid stream, flowing through a narrow valley, with 
scarcely any alluvial basins and few inhabitants on its immediate 
banks. It is said to be navigable, however, for small boats up 
to the ferry leading from Mone to Kiang Tung in lat. 20° 40', 
and even in Yunan according to Giitzlaff. The character of the 
Mekhong seems to be somewhat similar, allowing for a larger 
body of water. Within the Chinese territory it is narrow enough 
to be crossed at several places by iron suspension-bridges,* but at 
Kiang Hung, in the month of March, Macleod found it to be about 
540 feet wide, with a rocky bed, a depth exceeding 15 feet (how 
much more he could not ascertain without exciting suspicion), 
and an average velocity of 3 miles an hour. The bed from bank 
to bank was 1620 feet, with indication of a flood-rise of 50 or 
60 feet. It was said to be navigable for canoes all the way down, 
but not without encountering rapids, particularly between Kiang 
Kheng and Kiang Tsen, and again near Wintchian or Chanda- 
pooree. Even in ascending to the latter place from the sea in 
1641 the Dutch Envoy, Gerard Van Wusthof, met with " horrible 
waterfalls " or rapids, which compelled the party to unload their 
boats before attempting to pass up.f The Chinese travellers 
quoted in Duhalde say that it is navigable for large barks from 
Kiang Kheng and Kiang Tsen to the sea. Apparently there used 
to be a good deal of traffic on the Mekhong in the prosperous 
days of the Lower Laos, but in 1837 Captain Macleod says that 
trade on the river had entirely ceased since the destruction of 
Wintchian by the Siamese some years before. The violence and 
rapidity of the current if render the Mekhong dangerous to 
navigate in the floods. 

The mountains in which the tract under consideration abounds are 
inhabited as usual by a number of more or less wild tribes, known 
under a variety of names. The most notable of these is perhaps 
that of the La was, who are scattered over the whole of this territory, 
and are regarded by the Shans as the uncivilised remnant of the 
aboriginal inhabitants. Their language is said, perhaps on slight 
grounds, to be quite different from that of the Shans. Notwith- 
standing the character ascribed to them they appear to be good 
cultivators, growing indigo, sugarcane, and cotton, and much of 
the supply of the latter article carried away by the Chinese traders 

* One is mentioned in the last note ; another on the road from Kaingma to 
Talee-foo in J. A. S. B., vi. 426. 

t Valentyn, Beschryving van Oost-Indien, vol. iii., part ii. Tonkin and Cam- 
bodia, p. 50. 

% Relation du Royaume de Lao in * Histoire Nouvelle et Curieuse des Royaumes 
de Tunquin et de Lao du P. de Marini;' Paris, 1666. 
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from Kiang Hung, Kiang Tung, and the adjoining states, is grown 
by them. They also manufacture iron, and are good smiths, making 
dhas, or cutlasses, and even matchlocks. They are described by Mac- 
leod as short, ill-made, and ugly, with flat noses, low foreheads, and 
protuberant bellies. The name of Lawa seems to be applied by 
the Chinese to all the chief nations on the south-western frontier 
of Yunan, including the Burmese, who, according to F. Buchanan, 
are called Lawa Meen. Among the Shans themselves, the people 
of the states of Wintchian and Lantchian (otherwise called 
Chandapoore, and Muang-Luang-Phaban), on the Mekhong, only 
are known as Lau. I do not know from which side our geo- 
graphers got the appellation of Laos ; but probably it is only an 
European plural of the last-named word, which has been applied to 
the whole Shan country. From these circumstances, however, it 
seems not unlikely that the Lawas are a deteriorated type of the 
progenitors of the Shans before the race was modified by Buddhist 
civilisation, as the Kookees are supposed to represent the pro- 
genitors of the people of Munnipur, and the forest-races of the 
Deccan the communities of Southern India, before they were 
modified by Hindoo civilisation. The largest, most savage, and 
most independent bodies of the Lawas are found in the country 
northward and westward of Muang-Lem. They admit no one 
into their country, and are said to lie in ambush for travellers, 
whom they surprise and decapitate, carrying off the heads as 
offerings and trophies, like the Garos, Kokees, and other savage 
neighbours of our Sylhet frontier in Bengal, as well as of the 
Dyaks of Borneo. 

The Kakuis are another race of mountaineers scattered over 
the Kiang Hung and Kiang Tung territory as well as further 
north. A large body of them exist in independence in the 
mountains northwest of Kiang Hung, and are notorious caterans. 
They use the cross-bow with poisoned arrows, spears, and a few 
matchlocks. The Kakuas are a kindred tribe considered to be 
more civilised than the last, and inhabiting the mountains on both 
banks of the Mekhong. 

These tribes are probably connected with the Kakoos or 
Kakhyens of northern Burma, but there is no proof of this beyond 
the obvious, similarity of name. Some Chinese at Kiang Hung 
however told Macleod that the Kakuis and Kakuas were from the 
hills near Talee-foo, which strengthens the probability of their 
being Kakhyens. Another small tribe in the neighbourhood of 
Kiang Tung is called Musta. Of these we have no particulars, 
but the name is suggestive of the wild mountaineers of the interior 
of southern China called Myau-tse. 

Lau-Laus are also mentioned by Macleod as dwelling on the 
east of the Mekhong and tributary to Kiang Hung. This name 
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is doubtless the same as the Lolos of Duhalde, though the descrip- 
tion of the Lolos given by that author * applies undoubtedly to the 
civilised and Buddhist Shans of Yunan. 

The Li-Lun, another tribe under China to the northward of 
Kiang Hung, are said to be the chief growers of the inferior 
opium which is brought down to Ava by the Chinese merchants. 
Besides these there are in the neighbourhood of the Mekhong, 
Yem, Kali, Putai, Kapin, Kaldu, Kadams, Kamu, and Kamet, 
of whom the names only are known. 

A few Karens are found further east than we should have ex- 
pected, to the north-east of Zimme, and not more than 50 or 60 
miles from the Cambodia river. And small communities of the 
Toungthoos are met with sparsely up the Salwen, and in the terri- 
tories of Nyoung-yuwe and Mone. In the same region are Yeins, 
Dumoos, and Dunos. Of the Yeins, who are probably the same 
as the Yems of the Mekhong, and are also said to be found in the 
northern part of Koshanpri, we know only the name. The Dumoos 
and Dunos are said to speak a kind of Burmese, and perhaps may 
be a relic of the original uncivilised Myamma. The Dun6s, like 
the Paloungs, are said to be tea-growers.t 

Towards the Chinese frontier in the districts of Toung-bain and 
Thein-nee are the tea-growing Paloungs, of whom we have spoken 
in the previous section. The Paloungs (called also Paloo) are 
said to resemble the Shans and to be of Shan kindred. It is 
however remarkable, considering how often the name of such a 
race is merely the word for man in its own or some kindred 
tongue, % that Hpldn has this meaning in one of the Karen dialects 
of lower Burma. Mixed with these, and stretching far to the 
north through Yunan and beyond our present bounds, are the 
numerous tribes of Kakhyens. 

These various tribes occupy the hills and wilder parts of the 
region. The alluvial basins are occupied by the Shans, who dam 
the streams and carry irrigation by numerous cuts and bamboo 
wheels over the rice-lands. The climate indicated appears to be 
of a more temperate character than in the same latitude in Ava. 
Extensive pine-forests are met with in all the hilly parts of the 
region even down to our Tenasserim and Martaban frontier, and 
the pine is often found in near proximity to the teak and saul, 
which we are accustomed to regard as the types of such a very 
different climate. On the Mekhong, teak of useful quality is 
however scarcely found so far north as Kiang-Hung, in lat. 22° , 

* Vol. i. p. 30 (English translation in folio). 

f Malcolm's Travels, ii. p. 240. 

% e. g. In the Singpho language Singpho = Man ; in the Khyeng, Kldng or Khydng 
(see Major Phayre in J. A. S. B. 1853, pp. 14, 15), has the same meaning, as well 
as the Kami, Kumi, and Mru of the other tribes of Aracan Yoma so designated. 
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though some of the finest teak of the Irawadi valley grows at least 
two degrees further north. The areca does not grow at all 
within our proper limit, at least not eastward of the Salwen, 
though cultivated with success at Madeya north of Amaraptira. 
And elephants are not met with in a wild state north of 21° 20', 
and at Kiang-Hung when domesticated do not thrive, though 
found in India roaming wild at least as far north as Dehra in 
lat. 30 <| .* Chinese furs are habitually worn in winter by the 
nobles of Kiang-Tung and Kiang-Hung. Tea is grown abundantly 
over the tract between the Mekhong and the Salwen, and also 
west of the latter river above the latitude of Ava. Cotton too is 
produced in considerable quantities by some of the hill tribes, and 
is purchased largely from them by the Chinese traders who come 
down through all these principalities annually. 

Before entering on such fragmentary details regarding these 
principalities as I have been able to collect, some notice must be 
taken of the Karen-nee or Red Karens, as they are called by the 
Burmans, who have remained independent of both Burmese and 
Shans. 

The country occupied by these people is that part of the moun- 
tain mass separating the Sitang from the Salwen which lies between 
the latitude of Toungoo and that of 20° 30'. 

Little is known of these people except from the Journals of Dr. 
Richardson, who passed through their country more than once. 
It is generally believed that they are not in any way closely allied 
to the Karens proper of Pegu and Tenasserim, but that they are 
rather of Shan race. I have not been able to find any farther 
proof of the latter kindred than their being a gens braccata. Dr. 
Richardson thought that their language was a dialect of that spoken 
by the Karen tribes to the south of their country, and I should 
think it probable that some ethnographic instinct had induced the 
Burmese to give them the same name.f The appellation of red 
Dr. Richardson derives from their complexion, naturally rather 
fair and tanned to a ruddy hue. But the red breeches which he 
describes them as wearing suggest as likely an origin for the name, 
the Shan breeches being blue. 

* Tigers, however, appear to be very numerous over the country, especially on 
the desolated border-land between the Burmese and Siamese Shans. 

+ I can find only one Karen-nee term recorded, so that the materials for deter- 
mining the kindred of the people are much on the same scale with those for 
determining the kindred of the Picts, which, according to the illustrious Jonathan 
Oldbuck, consisted of one word (Pen-val), of which one-half was Celtic and the 
other half Saxon. In the present instance, however, the one word is in favour 
of Karen connexion. Dr. Richardson tells us that the Red Karens call the 
Salwen Koolo Khlo. Now, according to a list of Pwo Karen vocables, Klo is a 
word for river in that dialect. I see, Mr. Mason says, from Karen testimony 
confirmed by knowledge of a few words, that the Karen-nee have many roots 
common to the Pwo and Sgau dialects. (* Nat. Prod.' p. 477.) 
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The name which the Karen-nee give themselves is Koya : by 
the Shans they are called Niang. They have some myth about 
their being the descendants of part of a Chinese force, which over- 
slept itself and was left behind on a retreat by the main body. It 
is curious that the Khyens of the Yomadoung have almost the 
same tradition regarding their own origin, substituting a Burmese 
for a Chinese army.* 

The Red Karens are a people of small stature, with spindle 
shanks and projecting stomachs, rude and filthy in their habits. 
They are, however, far from absolute savagery, and many Shans 
at one time settled in their country, finding them as lords, prefer- 
able to the Burmese. Their only religious observances consist in 
the propitiation of the malignant spirits who inflict disease. Sacri- 
fices for this purpose are carried to an extravagant extent. They 
are civilised enough to use a coarse silver bullion for currency, 
with the Burmese weights, and their cultivation is remarkable for 
its neatness. 

The whole country is mountainous, and in the southern part of 
their district the mountains rise to a height of about 8000 feet. 
Their villages are generally perched on rounded knolls, or on the 
tops of tabular hills. The population is considerable. In one 
part of their country, between the Salwen and the Mepon, Dr. 
Richardson found the land cultivated to the tops of the hills, the 
valleys terraced in the Chinese manner, cross-roads in all direc- 
tions, and villages so numerous that eight were visible at one time. 
Their largest village is called Ngwe-doung. It is planted on the 
top of an extensive terraced table-land on the west side of the 
Mepon. The inhabitants are, however, chiefly Shan fugitives. 

These Red Karens are the terror of all the adjoining Burma 
and Burma Shan districts, on which they make their forays, carry- 
ing off the inhabitants, and selling them in exchange for buffaloes 
and oxen into hopeless slavery among the Siamese Shans. They 
are also the receivers of slaves carried off in the mutual feuds of 
the numerous small Karen communities along their borders on the 
side of Toungoo.j The nearest towns pay them black-mail to 

* Are not these traditions, and those others in which we find dispersed and 
depressed tribes in Burma, like the Toungthoos, the Pwons, and the Kados, point- 
ing to mouldering and jungle- grown traces of ramparts as the sites of the cities of 
their fathers, indications of the error of that theory that the savage was " the seed 
out of which in due time the civilized man was unfolded ? " (See ' Trench on the 
Study of Words/ 2nd Edition, p. 14.) 

f 'MS. Report from Mr. O'Kiley, Assist. Commissioner of Toungoo.' Atone 
place among the Karen-yaings, or Wild Karens, eastward of the Sitang, there were 
brought before Mr. O'Riley eight men and boys, three women and thirteen young 
children, the remains of ten houses that had been foraged by others of the same 
race, in order to meet demands for tribute by the Karen-nee. The men had lost 
their wives and children, the women their husbands, and all the children their 
parents. Fifty persons had been carried off. 
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purchase immunity from their inroads. These used to extend so 
far that the people of Nyoungyuwe, twenty miles from their 
frontier, had to keep watch and ward against them. 

The Shan principalities may be conveniently divided into Cis- 
Salwen and Trans-Salwen. Of the Cis-Salwen states, commencing 
from the Karen-nee country which forms their southern limit, the 
first is Mobye. This little state lying close to the Red Karens 
was so harried by them that nothing remained to the Tsaubwa 
beyond the walls of his town. At last, as he could get no aid from 
Ava, he ceased to send tribute to that court, and transferred his 
allegiance to his cateran neighbours, In 1837 the town was said 
not to contain more than 50 houses.* 

II. The next state is Mokme or Moung-Me, about five days 
journey n.e. from Mobye, and three days from the Karen-nee 
frontier ; this little state has also been much harassed and reduced 
by the forays of the Red Karens, and all the chief villages pay 
them blackmail. The town of Mokme contains about 350 houses. 
The territory is small. 

III. Two days north of Mokme is the chief town of the state of 
Mone. This is the seat of the presidency of the Burmese over the 
Shan principalities, and the Burmans are rather numerous. Though 
the limits cannot be laid down with precision, the territory is con- 
siderable, extending to some distance across the Salwen, and the 
town, which stands about 2000 feet above the sea, is the largest of 
all the little Shan capitals, and may perhaps contain 8000 souls. 
It is built along the foot of the hills bounding the fertile valley 
of the Nam-tween, a tributary of the Me-Ting. 

IV. About five and thirty miles n.w. of Mone (though the 
distance by road is much longer) is Nyoung-yuwe, called also 
Nyoung-shwe. This is the most westerly of the states, and was 
formerly one of the largest and most important, being one of the 
four which embraced the whole of Kamboza-Taing,t a term in- 

* Considerably south of Mobye, but east of the Salwen, was formerly a state 
very much detached from the others but tributary to Ava, called Meinlein-gyee or 
Yunsalen. It is spoken of by Buchanan, and is perhaps the kingdom Jacacalon 
of Ferdinand Pinto, though he speaks as if it were the Irawadi. It has long been 
subject to Zimme, and the capital is represented by a hamlet of ten or twelve 
houses, though an extensive rampart and ditch still testify to former importance. 

t I do not know whether this name has any relation to the Kamboja of Geo- 
graphers, or whether it is a mere accidental consonance. It does not, however, 
sound like Burmese, and is doubtless one of the Palee names which attach to all 
the principal divisions of Burma and the Shan country. Gutzlaff says (' Jour. R. 
Geog. Society/ xix., p. 88) that Kambodia or Kamboja, as applied to the delta of 
the Mekhong, is a name taken from the [Buddhist] sacred books. The Palee 
names of places in Indo-China are often transfers of the names of places in the 
sacred land of India. So in Burma we have Maithila and Kosambhee, and in 
Siam we have Ayodhya. Kamboja was the Sanscrit name of a people on the N.W. 
of India, who Lassen (' Ind. Alterthum,' p. 598) says were a tribe of degenerate 
Kshatriyas. 
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eluding the whole of the Cis-Salwenic Shans up to Bam6, if not 
to Mogoung. But by Karen forays, Burman oppression, and 
domestic contests, the Tsaubwa's dominion is sadly reduced, and 
probably now does not contain 1000 houses altogether. 

In the town there are not more than 150 houses. This lies 
in a rather extensive alluvial basin at a height of about 2500 
feet above the sea. The whole appears to have been a lake-bed, 
like the somewhat similar valley of Munnipiir, and a lake still 
exists in the middle of the valley, extending about 14 miles in 
length by about 3i in width at the broadest part. It is shallow, 
not in the dry season exceeding 1\ feet in depth anywhere, and it 
appears to be still contracting. 

Though the number of houses in the Tsaubwa's territory is so 
small, there is in the valley a considerable population, besides 
that which is directly tributary to the court of Ava. The level 
part of the country is rather extensively cultivated with rice, 
sugarcane, maize, &c. 

Among the inhabitants of the valley is a colony of Tavoyers, 
who retain a dialect resembling that of Tavoy. They are in a 
low state of civilisation, and have no knowledge of the emigration 
of their forefathers. But the traditions of the Shans or Burmese 
say that they were brought here by the ancient Burman monarch 
Narapati tseethoo,* who reigned, according to Crawford's table, 
between 1157 and 1190, but according to other authorities in the 
following century. A similar tradition attaches to a town called 
Thatung, five days south-east of Nyoung-yuwe, on the border of 
the Karen -nees, to whom it pays tribute. The inhabitants of this 
place are said to have been brought from the ancient city of 
Thatung in the present province of Martaban by the great king 
Nauratha-men-zau, the founder of the Shwe-zeegoong Pagoda at 
Pagan. 

The lake of Nyoung-yuwe is that which occupies in the maps 
derived from F. Buchanan such a curious position, radiating rivers 
to all points of the compass. The real outlet of the lake is by the 
river of Mobye, which passes the little Shan city of that name, and 
discharges itself into the Mepon and so into the Sal wen. It is 
reported to flow underground for a mile or two before joining the 

* " According to Tavoy historians Narapadi-Scethoo came to Tavoy more, as is 
represented, as an apostle of religion than as a conqueror, and founded the first 
city that was ever built in that province in a.d. 1208. He built the Pagoda on 
Tavoy point, which is the oldest of which there are any records, and he was pro- 
bably the first to place Buddhism on a permanent basis in that region." (' Mason's 
Nat. Prod, of Burma/ p. 453.) Many traditions of the valley of Nyoung-yuwe 
are connected with the same monarch. He is said to have defeated an immense 
Chinese army which attacked the old city of Kosambhee, formerly the capital of 
the valley, and the extensive traces of which exist two or three miles north of the 
present town. Under the waters of the lake are also seen certain rows of wooden 
posts which the Shans believe to have been the pillars of his Palace. 
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Mepon. The people also believe that there is a subterranean 
escape from the lake itself at a spot where a bubbling extrication 
of gas takes place. Some story connected with this belief may 
have led to the geographical error just alluded to. 

The principal feeder of the lake is the Borathat, a stream 
flowing down from the mountains immediately east of Ava. The 
surface of this lake presents the singular spectacle of a multitude 
of floating islands. They are composed of the interlaced roots of 
a coarse grass or reed, loaded with a little soil. The roots of the 
grass shoot down to the bottom of the lake in dry weather, but in 
the rains many of these entangled masses are buoyed up and 
separated from the ground so as to be quite afloat. The inhabit- 
ants often occupy them as fishing stations, or even erect their 
cottages on them, anchoring the islands to the bottom by long 
bamboos. They undulate at every step, and a man's house, some- 
times during a squall, changes front to every point of the compass. 
Some of these islands are so large as to afford space for three or 
four cottages.* 

There is scarcely any wood in the valley of Nyoung-yuwe, and 
the people are obliged to purchase their boats from the Red 
Karens. The nominal contingent of Nyoung-yuwe is 1565 men, 
but 500 is the utmost that they can raise, and these they cannot 
keep in the field for any length of time. From the lake of Nyoung- 
yuwe to the pass of Nat-teik descending upon the plains of Ava, 
extends the hilly district called Myelat, which is under no 
Tsaubwa, but pays revenue direct to the king, and hence is known 
as Ngwegoon, or " the silver- taxed. " 

V. Bordering Mone towards the north, and Nyoung-yuwe 
towards the north-east, is the state of Le-gya, formerly mustering 
under the banner of Nyoung-yuwe, but within the present century 
raised to the position of a Tsaubwaship. It is one of the most 
prosperous of the states. The chief town is said to contain as 
many houses as Mone, that is to say, about 1600. The two Shan 
ladies, mentioned in the histories of the first Burmese war, j as 
being killed in action at the Naweng river, near Prome, in Novem- 
ber, 1825, were two wives of the then Tsaubwa of Legya, who, from 
some superstition, were brought into the field dressed in male attire. 
Very lately the arbitrary conduct of the chief Burman official at 
Mone caused an armed rising among the people of Legya ; but 
the good sense of the king very speedily put a stop to it without 
armed interference. 

VI. North of Legya, and according to Richardson's sketch on 

* " A very fat old woman on one island, where we landed for breakfast, 
laughed heartily at some apprehension displayed by one of my people, who was 
about half her weight, that he might go through." (* Richardson's MS. Journal/) 

f ' Two Years in Ava/ p. 325 ; Snodgrass, p. 235. 

VOL. XXVII. H 
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the banks of the Myit-nge, is Theebo. It appears to be a very 
small state. The most direct road from Amarapoora to China 
lies through Theebo and Thein-nee. Thoung-ze is a Shan district 
between Theebo and Ava, and I believe that the king has here re- 
established a Tsaubwa. 

Momeit, a very considerable territory to the eastward of the 
Irawadi above the capital, was in former reigns under a Burman 
governor. I do not know whether the Tsaubwa here also has 
been restored. The town stands on a small river (the Nam-meit) 
running into the Shwe-lee. It is the district within which lie the 
celebrated ruby-mines of Mogout and Kyat-pen. East of Momeit 
is the district of Toung-baing, but I do not find that there either 
a Tsaubwa is recognised. 

VII. The last of the Tsaubwaships on this side of the Salwen 
is Theinnee, called by the Shans Tsen-vee. The town is a con- 
siderable one, containing 500 or 600 houses. It lies twelve marches 
east of Ava on the most direct road to Yunan, and thirteen north, 
or north by east, from Mone, but its position cannot be laid down 
with any exactness. Its territory extends a short distance across 
the Salwen, to a river called Nam-boung.* 

Thein-nee has the most extensive territory of all the princi- 
palities, though not the most populous. It furnishes, however, a 
contingent equal to those of all the other Cis-Salwenic states. 
The Tsaubwa, according to Richardson, used to pay some homage 
to China. The state is at present under a Burman governor, but 
I understand that it is the king's intention to restore the Tsaubwa 
here also. All the preceding states, with the exception of Mobye, 
pay tribute twice a year to Ava. We now cross the Salwen and 
begin from the north. 

VIII. Beyond the Salwen, the most northerly is the state (or 
two confederated states) of Kaingma-Maingmaing ; Kaingma, as 
we have seen above, is one of the nine Shan cities or Koshan-pri. 
This state, which has a considerable territory, pays tribute to Ava, 
but not annually. It is in much closer relation to China, probably 
much on the same footing as Kiang-Hung, and it is indeed, like 
that state, embodied in the Jesuit's map of Yunan. Giitzlaff 
speaks of its well irrigated soil and dense agricultural popu- 
lation, f 

Within the territory of this state, I believe, should be placed the 
great silver-mine (Bau-dwen-gyee), the position of which has been 
hitherto laid down in the maps as on the west of the Salwen near 
Toungbaing. 

The accurate Chinese traveller, whose account is given in 

* See Itinerary Journal of the As. Soe. of Bengal, vi. p. 425. 
f Journal of Royal Geograph. Society, xix. 43. 
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Duhalde, tells us that, besides silver, — tin, copper, iron and rocksalt 
are worked in the territories of Maing-maing (Mohang Meng), 
and also that the musk animal is found there ; which seems to 
imply the existence of very high mountains. The mountains 
covered with perpetual snow of which GiitzlafF speaks, would ap- 
pear indeed to be in this territory.* 

Between Thein-nee and Kaingma there is a small state called 
Muang Ting or Maing-Tein, along the banks of the Nan-ting. 
I do not know whether it is considered tributary to Burma, f 

IX. South of the last is Maing-leng-gyee (Muang Lem of the 
Shans). Of this, as of Kaingma, scarcely any thing is known. 
A considerable part of the territory northward ' and westward of 
Muang-Lem is occupied, as we have before noticed, by a savage 
race of Lawas, who prevent all passage through their country. 
Gold is said to be abundant in their hills, and they exchange a 
little with the Shans for salt, areca, cattle, and silver. They are 
said to be very numerous, and to cluster in large villages of 400 
or 500 houses under separate chiefs. These communities are often 
at war among themselves. The Ava contingent of Maing-leng- 
gyee is nominally 3000 men. It pays tribute to Ava annually, and 
triennially to China. 

X. South-east of Maing-leng-gyee, and extending on both sides 
of the Mekhong, is the state of Kiang-Hung, called by the Burmese 
Kaing-yung-gyee, one of the most important of the Tsaubwaships. 
It appears to be the Ta^out-Shan (Chinese Shan) country of 
Dr. Buchanan. 

This state sends tribute to Ava once in three years, but it is 
much more immediately under Chinese influence, and the Chinese 
dress, customs, and language, prevail more or less among the 
nobles. It is called by the Chinese Chelee, and under the name 
of Tcheli-chuen-fou-se, it will be found in D'Anville's map of 
Yunan. In fact, the Chinese exercise an immediate interference, 
maintaining an establishment of clerks and fiscal officers, and collect 
a revenue assessed on the amount of seed sown, besides 65i viss 
of silver from the Tsaubwa's government, and a large quantity of 
tea, said by Captain Macleod to amount to 560 mule-loads. Of 
this, 25 mule-loads, made from the tender shoots, were universally 
said to be destined for the emperor himself. This importation of 
tea into China is an example of " coals to Newcastle " that will 
perhaps be new to the readers of this report.^ 

* Compare Itinerary before quoted ; J. Geogr. Soc, and D'Anville's Map of 
Yunan. 

f Edin. Phil. Jour., x. 59. 

% The Burmese Governor and his followers, with whom Dr. Bayfield travelled 
up the Irawadi, treated as preposterous his statement that tea was produced in 
China. It seemed as absurd to them as it would seem to us to say that Ireland 

h2 
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There are twelve petty Tsaubwas in confederacy under the 
Kiang-Hung chief, whose own proper title is Tsen-wi-fua. 

Four of these feudatories lie to the west, and eight to the east 
of the Mekhong, and the most easterly border on territories 
belonging to Tonquin. 

On the west of the Mekhong they are separated from China, or 
perhaps rather from Kaingma, by savage tribes of Kakuis. But 
on the east of that river the state of Kiang-Hung comes into 
immediate contact with what we consider to be China proper at 
the town of Muang-La, which is parted only by a small river from 
the Chinese town of Esmok. The latter is under the government 
of Shuenlee, a subdivision of the great province of Yunan; 
Shuenlee is I believe (from the comparison of Burman routes in 
China given by Col. Burney in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vi. p. 426, &c.) the city called in D' Anville Chunning-fou. 

By this route the caravans of Chinese traders, chiefly Maho- 
medans,* come down to traffic at Kiang-Hung, Kiang-Tung, and 
the principalities under Siam. It was chiefly with the view of 
inducing these caravans to extend their annual journeys to 
Maulmain that Capt. Macleod undertook his remarkable journey 
to these remote states in 1837 ; but the jealousies and obstructions 
among the intervening Siamese Shans prevented the accomplishment 
of his object. 

The city of Kiang-Hung is situated to the westward of the 
Mekhong, on the side of a low range of hills, near where a stream 
called the Me- Ha joins that river, ft is not walled, nor is there 
any fort. The palace is a prominent building on high ground at 
the northern end. It is handsome and substantial, adorned with 
carving and gilding in the Chinese style, and roofed with highly 
glazed tiles. Much stone is also used in the substructure. 

The town does not contain more than 400 houses, many of which 
are planted on little terraces cut in the hill side. There are a few 
monasteries and small pagodas ; but besides the Tsaubwa's palace, 
there is not a good house in the place, nor a single one of timber. 

The tribute to Ava is more an honorary payment than a sub- 
stantial one like that to China. It consists of a small gold cup, a 
gold and silver flower, with pieces of silk and tinsel, a pair of shoes, 
salt, tea, and gilt candles, from each of the twelve feudatory Tsaub- 
was. The Tsenwifua's homage to Ava is of a similar character, 



supplied Jamaica with sugar. They looked on China purely as a tea-importing 
country. This shows that none of the tea at Amarapiira comes from China as we 
had believed. 

* These Chinese generally claimed both Richardson and Macleod as co-reli- 
gionists. They were always found very civil. They were often accompanied by 
dogs of large size, the same breed doubtless, though not quite so big, as Marco 
Polo's dogs of Tebeth, which he says were the size of donkeys. 
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with the addition of two ponies. Each petty Tsaubwa offers his 
own lord annually the same presents that he sends triennially to Avsl. 

The Ava contingent from Kiang-Hung is 5000 men. The 
Chinese claim no military service in this way from any of the Shan 
States under their influence. 

XT. Another important principality is Kiang-Tung, called by 
the Burmese, Kaing-Toung-gyee. 

The city giving name to this state is about midway between the 
Sal wen and the Mekhong, but the territory itself extends nearly 
from the one river to the other, embracing Muang-Niong, Kiang- 
Tsen or Kiang-Then, and several other states once independent. 
Kiang-Tsen, on the banks of the Mekhong, was once a place of 
considerable importance. 

The town of Kiang-Tung stands on low undulating hills. 
The ground is of a similar character, intermingled with swampy 
hollows on the east, south, and west. North-east, north, and 
north-west, level cultivation extends for several miles, beyond 
which high mountains rise suddenly. . Kiang-Tung does not 
contain more than 600 or 700 houses, and those of a mean 
character and widely scattered. It is surrounded by an extensive 
and irregular wall of brick and mud about 15 feet high, fenced 
on the outside either by swamps, or by an artificial ditch. The 
ditch, where the wall passes over high ground, is cut down to the 
level of the swamp, and is in some places 70 feet deep. The 
palace is in the centre of the town, a building of very shabby 
exterior, but internally handsome and richly adorned, with a throne 
and other royal insignia on the Ava model. The people of Kiang- 
Tung are called by the Burmese Gong ; and the country is often 
called Gong thoungze nhit Mgo, " the thirty-two cities of the Gong." 

No regular taxes are levied by the Tsaubwa on his own account. 
His revenue is derived from the crops of his own domains, from 
trade, and from presents offered annually by his Myotsas or 
feudatories, and by the people generally. A part of the fines also 
in criminal cases goes to the Tsaubwa. In all suits for money, 
20 per cent, on the value in dispute is the perquisite of the 
adjudicating officer. 

The whole force of the Kiang-Tung territory, including the hill 
tribes, is said to amount to 30,000 men. The contingent for Ava 
is 5000. When the Shan contingents were called out in the first 
war with us, no troops from Kiang-Tung were employed, on the 
plea that they were required to watch the Siamese. 

In the beginning of this century, the then reigning Tsaubwa, 
with many of his people, in disgust with Burmese oppression, went 
over to Zimme and put themselves under the jurisdiction of the 
Siamese. The promises of the latter were all broken, but the 
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emigration added considerably to the population of the Zimme 
principalities. 

XII. The last of the Tsaubwa-ships is Kiang-khen (Burm. 
Kaing-Khyaing), the most easterly state having any relations with 
the court of Ava. It is a small state I believe, but I find no 
particulars regarding it, except the amount of its contingent which 
is 1000 men. Some twenty or thirty years ago the Tsaubwa 
wished to place himself under Chinese protection, but the Chinese 
Government declined the offer. The town of Kiang-khen stands 
on the right bank of the Cambodia river, according to Macleod, 
in about lat. 18° 54', but, for reasons assigned in the preceding 
section, I believe it ought to be higher. 

The Tsaubwas of all these principalities, even where most 
absolutely under Ava, retain all the forms and appurtenances of 
royalty. They assume to themselves a multiplicity of wives, like 
their Lord at Ava ; like him they espouse their half-sisters to 
preserve the purity of the blood-royal, and doubtless would justify 
the practice by a claim pf descent from the house of Sakya ; they 
have their Ein-she-Men (or Caesar), their Atwen-Woons (or 
Household Ministers), and other officials of the court. Their 
palaces have the reiterated roof, the pyathat, or storied spire, and 
sacred htee, or umbrella on its apex. They have also the Yajapalen 
or kingly throne, and the white umbrella with the rest of the five 
ensigns of royalty. But these latter they possess only as the Vicar 
of Wakefield's daughters possessed their crown-pieces ; they are 
theirs, but they must not be made use of. 

The existence to this day of these numerous Reguli, with all 
the paraphernalia of royalty, explains, and to a certain extent 
justifies, the statements of the old travellers, that Tshenbyo-Myayen, 
the great king of Pegu, had six-and-twenty crowned kings for his 
vassals.* 

All these states are under the real or nominal supervision of the 
Bo-mhoo-mentha, whose presidency or seat of administration is 
at Mone. He generally, however, resides at Ava, only visiting 
Mone occasionally. His duties are conducted in his absence by 
a deputy called the Tsitke-daugyee,f who is obliged to leave his 
family at court as pledges for his loyalty. The Tsitke-daugyee 
has various subordinate officials under him at Mone, and either 
one or two inferior Tsitkes are posted at the court of each 
Tsaubwa, in the capacity of Residents as we should call them in 
India. 

The amount of authority exercised over these states by the 

* Thus, Csesar Frederick : " There is not a king on earth that hath more power 
or strength than this king of Pegue, because he hath twenty and six crowned 
kings at his command/' ' Purchas/ p. ii. 1715. 

f "Great Royal Sheriff." 
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Burmans varies nearly with their distance from Ava. Over those 
nearly in contact with the king's immediate territories, it is (or 
used to be) exercised with oppressive rigour. Over Kiang-Hung 
and Kaingma it cannot be more than the peaceful policy of China 
permits. The tribute from these remoter states is, as we have 
seen in the case of Kiang-Hung, little more than an honorary 
token of fealty. Similar presents are made by all the other 
princes at the Kodau or Beg-Pardon festivals, with more or less 
frequency according to the custom established in each case, those 
near the Burman border offering them twice a year, viz. at the 
New Year and at the end of the Wa or Buddhist Lent. But 
those nearer states are also subject to arbitrary exactions of 
unlimited amount, and are saddled with a number of hungry 
Burmans who make such spoil of the natives as they can. 

This at least was the state of things during the preceding 
reigns. But it is understood that the present king has done much 
to conciliate the Shans, both princes and people, and that the 
serious insurrections which were formerly chronic in this region, 
have ceased since his assumption of the throne. 

The whole contingent of the Shan states was stated to Richardson 
by the Tsaubwa of Mone to be 91,147, and the former supposed 
that the prince has used a common Burman hyperbole in multiply- 
ing by ten. The aggregate of the nominal contingents must, 
however, be more than 9000 men. These are, as we have seen, 
for Nyoungyuwe 1565, for Muang Lem 3000, Kiang-Hung and 
Kiang-Tung 5000 each, Kiang-Kheng 1000, and allowing 5000 
for Thein-nee, Mone, and the other Cis-Salwenic states, we should 
have a total of upwards of 20,000. The Shan contingents are 
never called out except in very critical circumstances. They were 
summoned in the second campaign of the first Burmese war, and 
the force then furnished amounted probably to 8000 or 9000 men. 

All the travellers whose journals I have consulted speak in 
unconscious unison of the bitter feeling with which the Burmese 
are regarded by all the alien tribes which are in any way subject 
to their authority. And they speak with a like unanimity of the 
high character which was ascribed to the Chinese for justice, 
moderation, and good faith. 

The domestic administration of the Tsaubwas themselves ap- 
pears to be generally of a milder and more paternal character than 
that of Ava. The princes and nobles show much more of blood 
and refinement, as distinguished from the commonalty, than it is 
usual to see in Burma, where there is little distinction of this kind 
to be observed. The blind Tsaubwa of Kiang-Tung is described 
by Macleod as a very noble gentleman.* 

* Some of the customs of these Shan princes seem to have a strong dash of 
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The Tsaubwa-ship is hereditary in the royal family of each 
principality, but the individual successor to the throne is appointed 
from Ava. He is generally designated beforehand as Ein-she 
Men, a dignity conveying considerable powers to the prince as a 
sort of Caesar in the state. In the principalities of Kaingma, 
Muang Lem, and Kiang-Hung, there is some joint arrangement 
between Ava and China, the successor being named by one govern- 
ment and confirmed by the other. Sometimes, however, the two 
governments have granted their nomination to different individuals, 
and wars of succession have ensued. Indeed such feuds and petty 
wars seem to have been very common among all these little states, 
and have doubtless tended greatly to throw them under the power 
of their more united neighbours. 

As in all the Indo-Chinese countries there seem to be traces 
over these states of greater w r ealth and population than now exist. 
Deserted cities are frequently spoken of; and all the apparatus of 
royalty about the faded courts of the princes seems to suggest a 
by-gone period of greater opulence and power than the present. 

The great cities with which geographers have besprinkled this 
terra incognita are now, we see, nothing more than considerable vil- 
lages of bamboo huts. Yet within this region, if anywhere beneath 
the moon, must have been the great city of Timplan, the capital of 
the magnificent Kalaminham, of which Mendez Pinto gives such an 
extravagant account. South of the states of which we last spoke, 
are other principalities of like calibre, but owning their allegiance 
to Siam instead of Ava. 

The chief of these is Zimme (Kiang-Ma) with its confederate 
states of Lapung or Labong, and Lagong, all situated on the 
feeders of the Menam or river of Bankok. These, with several of 
the adjoining districts, once formed a considerable state extending 
from the Salwen to the Mekhong, which is often mentioned by the 
earlier European travellers as the kingdom of Jangomai, Chacomas, 
Jamahey, &c. It contained 57 walled towns, the ruins of many 
of which can still be traced. The population of the states named 
was considered by Macleod in 1837 to be highly estimated at 
90,000. They were conquered by the great Peguan sovereign 
Tshenbyomyayen, and after the fall of Pegu, in the beginning of 
the 17th century, passed under the Burmese. From these last 
they revolted in the latter part of the last century, and put them- 
selves under Siam, to which they remain tributary. The greater 
part of their tribute is paid in teak timber. 

primitive simplicity. In the Zimme states, at least, all the chiefs, from the 
Tsaubwas downwards, at harvest time remove with their families and followers 
into the fields, and reside there in temporary sheds, superintendiDg and assisting 
in collecting and threshing the crop. So in primitive times, Boaz, " a mighty 
man of wealth," came to superintend his reapers and slept by the heap of corn on 
the threshing-floor. 
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The town of Zimme contains from 700 to 1000 houses, with 
an inner and outer fort. The inner fort is a square of 2050 paces, 
surrounded by a wall 22 feet high, with bastions and a broad 
ditch. Pagodas,* worship houses, and monasteries occupy the 
greater part of both the enclosures, and artificial water-courses 
intersect the town in all directions. The priests are here very 
numerous, and bear a much less respectable character than in 
Burma. A number of fine cattle are bred in this country, and 
the chief supply of Maulmain used to be (perhaps is still) drawn 
thence. There is little or no other trade in the place, and the 
goods brought by the cattle-merchants scarcely used to fetch the 
price they cost at Maulmain. Through all these southern Shan 
states the elephant is used with a frequency and familiarity un- 
known in any other region of the East. The little state of 
Zimme alone is said to possess 1000 elephants in a state of domes- 
tication. They are habitually used in all the work of daily life, 
and may commonly be seen grazing in the fields along with horned 
cattle. 

Muang Nan and Muang Phe are two other small states in 
similar confederacy with one another, between Zimme and the 
Mekhong. They formed part of the old realm of Kiang-Mai. 

Farther east, on both sides of the Mekhong, is the principality 
of Muang-Luang-Phaban, or Lantchian.f It appears now to be 
the largest of the Southern Shan states. The chief town is 
described as standing on the east bank of the Mekhong, sur- 
rounded by a wall, with a fortified hill in the centre. East of 
the town are high and impassable mountains. The position of 



* In the middle of Zimme is a pagoda on the top of an earthen mound, of which 
a curious story is told. A powerful Chinese army besieged the town. The 
Zimmeers were unable to cope with them in war, but proposed that each party 
should build a pagoda, the htee of which should be distinctly seen by the enemy, 
and that the party whose pagoda was first finished should be considered the victors. 
The Zimme people, masked by thick groves, heaped up a mound of earth and put 
a little brickwork at the top to support the htee, which was speedily erected. The 
Chinese, who had worked honestly, acknowledged themselves beaten, and departed, 
leaving their pagoda, the very bricks whereof are alive this day, like those of 
Jack Cade's father's chimney, to testify thereof. 

The story recalls the explanation I once heard given by a Bengalee villager of 
certain scratches on the trunk of a tree near a notorious patch of tiger-jungle. 
" Sir," he said, " when two tigers quarrel about the occupation of this piece of 
jungle, they measure themselves against this tree, and the one who can scratch it 
highest is the conqueror; the other goes off;" qucerit aliud hospitium. 

t Lantchiau signifies "a million of elephants/' It is the Lenshen of the Bur- 
mese and the Langeiannes of Mr. Fitch (see p. xxii. of Appendix). Langione 
(Lantchian) is described by the Pere Marini as the capital of the great kingdom of 
Lao, of which he published a description. The book appears to be compiled from 
the relation of missionaries who were resident in that kingdom at the beginning of 
the 17th century, but it is exceedingly vague and uninforming, and contains not a 
single proper name from which to ascertain what provinces were supposed to be 
included under the name. 
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Lantchian is probably in about 17° 45' to 18° of latitude, and 
103° 45' of longitude. 

The state of Lantchian, though subject to Siam, pays a triennial 
tribute to Cochin China, and every 8 years sends a couple of 
elephants to China as a mark of submission. 

Farther down the Mekhong is Chandapooree, called by the 
Shans Moung-tchian or Wintchian. The city stands on both 
banks of the Mekhong, the name of Chandapooree properly be- 
longing to that part on the east side of the river. This state was 
also tributary both to Siam and to Cochin China. About 30 
years ago the Tsaubwa of Wintchian was inclined to throw off his 
allegiance to both countries, and proposed to the Zimme states to 
enter into a confederacy. The Siamese attacked him with a large 
force, and utterly destroyed the town, treating the inhabitants 
with horrid cruelty, and removing most of the inhabitants, whom 
they located in the thinly populated tracts on the western branch 
of the Menam * 

This name of Wintchian is identified with Chandapooree by both 
Macleod and Richardson. Its identification, and the few parti- 
culars regarding it which I have derived from these travellers, 
are interesting, because they fix the place visited by the Dutch 
Envoys from Camboja in the 17th century, whose narrative is 
given in Valentyn's large history of the Dutch East Indies. They 
call the city to which they were deputed Winkjan, a name which 
appears to have puzzled Ritter, who supposes it to be intended for 
Kiang-Kheng.f 

All the so-called cities of the Shan country, like the chief cities 
and provinces of Burma, have a classical or sacred name in Palee, 
besides the vernacular names by which they are known to the 
Shans and Burmese. Chandapooree is a case in point. Thus 
also Mone is called classically Konandee, Muang Lem is Beik- 
harata, Kiang-Tung Khemarata, K.idLng-HxmgZodinagai*a, Kiang- 
Kheng Thakalarata, Zimme Nantapooree, Labong Harijungra.% 

In the first volume of Duhalde's China § there is a curious 

* " The Tsaubwa was kept, during the short time he survived, in an iron cage ; 
with different instruments of torture alongside of him, and obliged to proclaim that 
the king of Siam was merciful, and his punishment deserved. Being an old man, 
his brutal enemies were not long gratified by the sight of. his sufferings." 
('Richardson's Journal of a Mission to Siam,' in J. A. S. B., ix. p. 249.) 
t Erdkunde, iv. p. 1204. (1834.) 
% By the help of a learned friend 

Chandapooree = Chandrapura, Selenopolis. 
Beik-karata = Bhikshurdshtra, The Realm of Saints (as it were). 
Khemarata = Kshemardshtra, Regio Felix. 
Zodinagara = Jyotinagara, City of Light. 
Thakalarata = Sakalardshtra, Pantopolis ? 

Nantapooree = Anantapooree ? City of the Infinite (Buddha) ? or Nandana- 

puri, " Elysian city ? " 
§ English folio translation, p. 61. 
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account of the travels of certain Chinese from Siam to China, 
passing through the trans-Salwenic Shan states of which we have 
been speaking. By the light of Macleod's information this 
becomes much more intelligible than it was before. The chief 
cities on the way, they say, were Kyang-Hai ; 7 days further 
Kyang Seng ; 7 days more to Mohang Kemarat ; 8 days to 
Mohang Leng which they call the capital city *of Laos ; 7 days 
more to Mohang Le ; 11 days to Mohang-Meng, the chief city of 
another principality or province, and so on to Mohang Vinan which 
belonged to China. 

The ruins of the fort of Kiang-Hai, with the remains of Pagodas 
and arched gateways, were seen by Macleod on his way from Zimme 
to Kiang-Tung. It is said to have been the capital of the state 
before the foundation of Zimme. Kiang Seng or Kiang Tsen, 
formerly an independent city, but now subject to Kiang-Tung, 
stands on the right bank of the Mekhong. It is laid down by 
Macleod, from information, about 50 miles to the n.e. of Kiang- 
Hai, which is probably too little, as he, leaving Kiang-Tsen far to 
the right, was 18 days from Kiang-Hai to Kiang Tung, whilst the 
Chinese were 7 days from K. Hai to K. Tsen, and the same time 
from K. Tsen to K. Tung. Mohang Kemarat is Kiang Tung 
under its classical name. Macleod's information made Muang- 
Lem (the Mohang-Leng of the Chinese travellers) 10 days from 
Kiang-Tung, which would maintain the previous proportion. 
Muang-Le is not known, but Mohang-Meng is doubtless the 
Maing-maing of the- Burmese, one of the cities of the state called 
by them Kaingma-Maingmaing. 

Muang Lem is spoken of by these travellers as in their time 
the capital of the Lahos. The wild Lawas we know are numerous 
within this territory, but the only civilized states to which the 
name of Laiis now seems to be applied by the Shans are those of 
Lantchian and Wintchian. The travellers also speak of mines 
of gold, silver, copper, and red sulphur, 5 days north of Muang 
Lem, especially of a silver-mine worked by Chinese. This is 

ferhaps the Bau-dwen so much spoken of in Burma, though that 
believe to be now within the territory of Kaingma. There are, 
however, it would appear, several silver mines in this region. It 
is also mentioned in the Chinese narrative that Muang Lem, or 
Laos, was then tributary to Pamahang or Hawa (Ava), and sent 
an ambassador annually to that court. They also speak of the 
tribute of gold and silver flowers, then, as now, sent from Khemarat 
or Kiang Tung. 

Moang Vinan or Mohang Chay, of which the travellers speak 
as the termination of their route, is undoubtedly Yunan. Indeed 
Captain Macleod, without any reference to this narrative, or ap- 
parent acquaintance with it, tells us that the city of Yunan is 
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also called Vinnan by the Chinese, and that its Shan name is 
Muang Tse Luang (meaning, I believe, Great Muang-Tse). 

We see then that these provinces bore the same relation as at 
present to Ava at the time when these travellers wrote. What 
that time was, is not stated, but it must have been at latest the 
very beginning of the last century, and may probably have been 
a good deal earlier. Indeed in an inscription at the great temple 
of Koung-mhoodau near Ava, dated 1650, partially translated by 
Colonel Burney, Kiang-Hung and Kiang-Tung are expressly 
mentioned as a part of the empire of Ava. They were probably 
subjected, along with the states of Kiang Mai or Zimme, by the 
king Nyoung-Men-Tara, the restorer of the Ava Monarchy at 
the beginning of the 17th century, or by his immediate successors. 



III. — Notes on the Routes from Bushire to Shirdz, etc. By Lt.-Gen. 
William Monteith, Hon. E.I.C. Eng., f.r.g.s., &c. 

Read, February 9, 1857. 

In 1810, Lieut. M'Donald (afterwards Sir John M'Donald Kinneir) 
and myself were directed to proceed along the shores of the 
Persian Gulf to Bussorah. Our first stage was Rohilla, a small 
district containing ten or twelve Arab villages; the river here 
being within the influence of the tide is nearly as salt as the sea, 
but there are abundance of wells and much garden cultivation. 
Our journey lay over the same sandy plain with a low range of 
hills on the right as far as Bunder Beig, once the stronghold of 
the celebrated pirate Meer Mahura, who was the terror of the 
Gulf, and who even ventured to resist the power of Kerim Khan. 
When the place was taken he retired to Karak, from whence he 
was driven by the English fleet ;* the fortifications of Bunder Reig 
were razed, since which time it has entirely fallen from its ancient 
importance, though it has continued to be the residence of the 
principal Arab Sheikh on the coast, after the. Governor of Bushire. 
From this to Gunawa is 9 miles ; here the ruins of a consider- 
able town are visible standing about a mile from the sea ; there is 
at present only a small Arab village on the spot, but it is supplied 
with numerous wells of good water. We passed through a range 
of low hills about 15 miles to Hissar, a collection of six or seven 
villages ; the road is good, and the wells here also afford good 
water. Five miles farther is Mahmade, then six to Bunder 

* He is said to have fired red-hot shot at our vessels twenty years before they 
were used at Gibraltar. He was ultimately executed at Grain by the Turkish 
authorities. 



